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PEGGY-MARY'S MORTAR-MAN 

WHEN Peggy-Mary was a little girl none 
of the other little girls who lived on 
the Riverside Drive were allowed to go to her 
house to play; rumour held that she trans- 
formed ladylike little girls into tomboys, and 
good little girls into naughty little girls, with 
alarming surety and rapidity. So Peggy- 
Mary played with the little boys in the neigh- 
bourhood, particularly with Timothy Douglas, 
who lived beyond the apple-orchard and across 
the hedge; and she seemed not one whit dis- 
concerted by the lack of feminine companion- 
ship. 

Peggy-Mary, despite her corruptive attri- 
butes, was the subject of much sympathy on 
the Drive because she had no mother, no father 
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PEGGY-MARY 

— no one at all to love her excepting her 
uncle, Judge Van Slycke. But to Peggy- 
Mary her " Dubbey " — so called before the 
little tongue had all the twists out of it, and 
so called, consequently, for always because 
the Judge, for some strange reason, found the 
name dear — was all good, all adequate. As 
for Dubbey himself, it would hardly be accu- 
rate to say that he loved Peggy-Mary; his 
heart was Peggy-Mary, and his mind was 
Peggy-Mary, and even his soul was Peggy- 
Mary, He lived because Peggy-Mary lived. 

One day Peggy-Mary climbed down from 
the apple-tree, where she had been quarrelling 
with Timothy, pulled up her stocking, and 
went away " back East " with Dubbey. While 
she was gone she went to finishing-school, and 
to Europe, and to several other places, and 
then she and the Judge came home again, to 
their big beautiful home in Oregon. 

Peggy-Mary was still a little girl, though she 
pretended to be grown up and wore long 
dresses. The other girls were now allowed 
to come and play with her, but she, from habit 
perhaps, preferred the boys. 

The boys all seemed to prefer to play with 
Peggy-Mary. They came to the big house 
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PEGGY-MARY'S MORTAR-MAN 

and played a while, and pouted quite a bit, and 
proposed, and went away with hearts which 
they assured her were permanently broken. 
All except Timothy : he came, too, and played, 
too, and proposed, too ; but he didn't pout, and 
he never went away for longer than twelve 
hours at a time. 

Of course, you know by now that Peggy- 
Mary was pretty, but you can't know how 
pretty she was. No one could describe 
Peggy-Mary's appearance with any rationality. 
Did you ever look into the heart of a June- 
blue sky? Then you have some dim idea of 
the glory of Peggy-Mary's great eyes. Did 
you ever, at sunset time, see a funny, fluffy, 
tiny cloud, tinged by the sun until it seemed 
fairly to riot in gold? Peggy-Mary's hair was 
just something like that. But there is nothing, 
even in the heavens, which might be used to 
describe Peggy-Mary's mouth, or Peggy- 
Mary's soft, pink cheeks, or Peggy-Mary's 
elfin dimples. There! I told you no one 
could do it rationally. 

The permanently broken hearts bothered 
Peggy-Mary. Kirxdness was one of her chief 
charms: above all things in the world she 
hated to hurt people. So, after a while, she 
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PEGGY-MARY 

stopped playing with the boys — all except 
Timothy, who really did not count — and 
spent her time reading in the big library, and 
entertaining the ecstatic Judge. The broken 
hearts had bothered him, too. He was afraid 
P^gy-Mary, some day soon, might decide not 
to break one. 

But his ecstatic period was doomed to a 
short life. Peggy-Mary, perhaps because of 
the library, decided that she was a socialist, or 
an anarchist, or something of that sort; she 
wasn't quite certain, but she knew she was a 
parasite. Therefore, she was going to work. 

For Peggy-Mary to go to work there was 
precisely as much need, as the Judge pointed 
out to her, as there would have been for her 
favourite pink sweet peas, which, as the Judge 
said, she was very like. 

Peggy-Mary retorted that she was sick and 
tired of being utterly useless. If she was like 
a pink-butterfly sweet pea she was ashamed of 
herself. If she had to belong to that particu- 
lar species she was, at least, going to be of the 
kitchen-garden variety, which was good for 
something. 

The Judge did not protest very much. He 
never did. If Peggy-Mary wished to do a 
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thing it must be, for that reason, the perfect 
thing to do. 

She went out and climbed into an apple-tree 
to think it over. Timothy joined her, and she 
told him about it. He did protest, very much. 
If Peggy-Mary wished to be of use, why, 
then, not a pretty, spreading, Spanish bunga- 
low — Timothy was nearly an architect — or, 
if she preferred it, a Colonial mansion, or a 
Queen-Anne cottage, or an Italian villa, and 
the task of overseeing — well, say five or six 
servants ? 

But whoever did hear of such nonsense! 
Wasn't she overseeing the servants in Dub- 
bey's house right then? And look at her! 

Timothy looked. He loved to do it — he 
always found it so refreshing. By the time 
he had finished he was able to explain, con- 
vincingly, that by working she would deprive 
some poor girl, who really needed it, of a posi- 
tion. 

But Peggy-Mary was not convinced. She 
believed firmly in the rights of the individual. 
She could not see why poor girls should have 
a comer on self-respect. Should she, Peggy- 
Mary Albright, go on hating herself right into 
her grave, because she happened to have some 
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PEGGY-MARY 

money? She hardly thought so. She 
climbed down from the apple-tree, went to her 
tailor, and ordered three mannish suits ; to her 
modiste, and ordered two dozen very simple 
blouses ; to her milliner, and purchased a few 
plain little hats; and then she went to busi- 
ness college, to learn bookkeeping and stenog- 
raphy. 

For the first week she motored into the city. 
Then she discarded her car as undemocratic 
and took the seven-thirty train in and the five- 
thirty train coming home. 

At the end of six months she could keep a 
double-entry set of books, write curly-tailed 
scrawls at the rate of a hundred or so a min- 
ute, and pound " This is the time for all good 
men to come to the aid of their party " on the 
typewriter with her eyes shut. She applied 
for a position in the office of the Peterson 
Brick-Contracting Company ; received the 
position at a salary of eight dollars and fifty 
cents a week (thanks to the minimum- wage 
law), and was the proudest girl on the Pacific 
Coast! 

The Judge tried pitifully hard to be proud, 
too. Timothy tried wrathfuUy hard to be 
decent about it. Neither of them fully suc- 
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PEGGY-MARTS MORTAR-MAN 

ceeded. Perhaps there had not been one day, 
during the past six months, when two extra 
prayers had not been said beseeching the Gods 
of Common Sense to make Peggy-Mary tire 
of her project. But Peggy-Mary wasn't a bit 
like that. 

About this time Timothy decided to go to 
Europe. The thoughts of Peggy-Mary in a 
business college had been bad enough; the 
thoughts of Peggy-Mary in a brick-con- 
tractor's office were maddening to the verge of 
murder: Charlie Peterson, he felt, would be 
much safer with Timothy Douglas in Paris. 
Besides, Peggy-Mary was a bit insufferable 
about that eight dollars and fifty cents. So 
Timothy packed away the plans of the Spanish 
bungalow, the Queen-Anne cottage, and the 
rest, and, looking exceedingly handsome with 
his new grief and in his tweed travelling-suit, 
he came to bid Peggy-Mary a sad, infuriated 
farewell. 

Peggy-Mary was truly sorry to see him go, 
but then, of course, Paris was lovely in the 
spring, and would he look hard at the push- 
carts filled with primroses and send a big 
look back to her? That was rather thought- 
less of Peggy-Mary, for it was autumn, and 
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PEGGY-MARY 

Timothy had said no word of intending to 
stay through the coming spring. 

The Judge, over Timothy's departure, was 
downcast. Peggy-Mary's elimination of all 
the heart-broken boys, or boys who even might 
have their hearts broken, had been so complete 
and absolute that her uncle was placing his 
one hope with his big, bronzed neighbour. 
Not that he desired Peggy-Mary to wed, but 
he was inordinately fond of Timothy, and in- 
ordinately antipathetic to the brick-contract- 
or's office. 

After Timothy went away nothing much 
happened during five winter-time months. 
Peggy-Mary kept on working, and being 
proud. The Judge wandered about the lonely 
house, and kept on trying to be proud, and 
listened for the whistle of the five-thirty train. 

Then spring happened: white and green 
and gold and blue and glorious. It was on 
the goldest and bluest day spring had offered 
that year. Peggy-Mary came home with the 
pinkest cheeks she had ever worn, and, after 
giving Dubbey his bear-hug, in the hall, piloted 
him into the library instead of going to her 
room to change for dinner. 

"Dubbey," said she, "I've been kissed." 
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PEGGY-MARY'S MORTAR-MAN 

Frankness, utter and entire, was one of Peggy- 
Mary's chief charms. 

Placidity was one of Dubbey's. "Yes?" 
said he. " By whom ? " 

" I don't know," said Peggy-Mary. 

*'No?" 

" No. You see, the office was rather dark 
because the lights hadn't come on yet. 
He'd—" 

Who ? " interrupted the Judge. 
He had been standing over by the door 
watching me for quite a while. I hadn't 
noticed him, much, because I was busy get- 
ting my trial-balance. When I finished I put 
on my hat and coat, and started to leave. 
When I reached the door, just before I even 
had one thought, he kissed me and said, 
' Girl ! ' just like that." 

"What!" exploded the Judge. He had 
never exploded at Peggy-Mary before. 

" * Girl ! ' " repeated Peggy-Mary. 

" But — did you call for help ? Why, this 
is terrible ! " 

"No," said Peggy-Mary; "it wasn't ter- 
rible at all ! " 

Something happened to the Judge's vocal 
organs. He clutched the arms of his chair 
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PEGGY-MARY 

and stared, wild, wide-eyed, at Peggy-Mary. 

" Once," she continued, " when I was sleq)- 
ing on the porch, I woke way early, just when 
the sun was starting to rise. I'll never forget 
how the sky looked. It was big and beauti- 
ful, and seemed, someway, to be so clean, so 
all good, so simple and young; and yet it 
rather hurt one, too. I couldn't stand to look 
at it long, so I closed my eyes and turned over. 
But I couldn't stand not to look, either. So 
I turned back, and kept on looking and catch- 
ing my breath, and looking again and catch- 
ing my breath. It was exactly like that kiss 
to-day." 

" My God — " said Dubbey, prayerfully, not 
profanely. 

" But why? " said Peggy-Mary. " It can't 
be bad for a woman to like a kiss — she was 
supposed to be kissed, wasn't she? I'm sure, 
from what you tell me, that Mother liked 
Daddy's kisses." 

"Your father, dear, was the bravest, kind- 
est, best man that ever lived." 

" Well," mused Peggy-Mary, " I think this 
man was quite like that." 

"What happened then?" The Judge's 
voice seemed to come from very far away. 
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PEGGY-MARY'S MORTAR-MAN 

"Nothing. The lights came on, and he 
rushed off. I think he was bashful. I like 
bashful men. At least, I think I do. I never 
knew one before." 

" But you don't know him." 

" But Fm going to." 

" What did — does — this — fellow look 
like?" 

'* I really didn't see him, you know ; but he 
had a moustache, and was quite white." 

"Well," said the Judge, " I'm glad to know 
at least that he was white. You haven't any 
idea then. Sweet, whether he was a tramp, 
or—" 

" Oh, of course I have. I know what he is, 
I just don't know his name. He's a — a — " 
Peggy-Mary cast wildly about for some way 
to tell it nicely, " well — a mortar-man, 
cement and things — you know." 

" What," inquired the Judge, " does he do 
with this mortar and cement and things ? Sell 
it?" 

" No," said Peggy-Mary — truthfulness was 
one of her chief charms — "he — puts it 
nicely between bricks, and — oh, Dubbey! 
Dubbey! Please don't look like that. Why, 
you look a thousand years older. I never 
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PEGGY-MARY 

have let a man kiss me. I thought I should 
hate it, and I should, too, with — any one else ! 
I didn't let him, you see. It just happened, 
and was all over, and then I couldn't any 
more help liking it than I can help having 
curly hair. Please don't think I'm horrid, and 
common, and — " 

" Dear," interrupted the Judge, " no one in 
the world who knew you could think anything 
but beautiful things about you. Just now I'm 
thinking that it is spring and that you are 
eighteen years young." 

But however could that make any differ- 
ence! The Judge thought he knew how it 
could, but he decided not to say so. He wished 
Peggy-Mary had a mother, but he decided not 
to say that, either. In truth, everything he 
thought of saying he decided at once not to say, 
until at last he suggested that they have dinner ; 
that seemed safe. 

Peggy-Mary wasn't hungry. She sat across 
the table from the Judge, and stared with 
starry eyes into a blissful future. At last he 
could stand it no longer, 

" How do you know," he questioned, " that 
this man was — is — an — er — mortar-man? 
He just came in, you said — " 
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PEGGY-MARY'S MORTAR-MAN 

Peggy-Mary interrupted with her trilling, 
sweet laugh: "Oh, Dubbey Love! Aren't 
you the romancer? In stories, now, he'd be an 
carl, or a second son, or something, in dis- 
guise, wouldn't he? But this isn't a best- 
seller. When he came in I asked him whether 
he'd come for some tools, because Mr. Peter- 
son had left some tools he said one of the men 
would call for. He said no, he'd come for a 
check. I explained to him that I couldn't sign 
checks, that he'd have to wait imtil Mr. Peter- 
son came in. So he stood over by the door, 
and waited, but Mr. Peterson didn't come, and 
then — " 

" I remember the rest of it," said the Judge. 
He was not hungry, either, but he was not 
brave enough to stare into the future, so he 
looked at Peggy-Mary and, by mistake, he 
sighed. 

"Dubbey," said Peggy-Mary, "all my life 
I've been loving things about you; and the 
things I loved very most, I think, were the 
things you didn't do. And the nicest one of 
those undone things was that you never sighed 
over me. I hate being sighed over I " 

The Judge could think of not one word to 
say. 
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PEGGY'MARY 

Continued Peggy-Mary : " It isn't a trag- 
edy, is it, just because I happen to — care for 
a man who happens to lay bricks? If he is 
good and honest and loves me and will make 
me happy> and if I make him happy, what does 
anything else matter?" 

"If he is good, and honest, and loves you 
and you love him, then nothing else does mat- 
ter," said the Judge, "but you must be very 
sure of all those things first, dear." 

" I'm almost sure of them now, but I'll want 
you to be sure, too. May I bring him to meet 
you to-morrow evening, Dubbey?" 

"Yes, that would be wise, and best," said 
the Judge, wishing for the first time that his 
little sister's baby had been a boy. 

Next morning Peggy-Mary went to the city 
wearing a sign which, written in shining eyes 
and flushed cheeks and smiling lips, was too 
easily translated into the words, " I love and 
am loved." 

But that evening when the Judge met her at 
the door the sign was almost erased. Beside 
her was no mortar-man. She was alone. 
But where? " b^an the Judge. 
I didn't see him to-day," said Peggy- 
Mary. 
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PEGGY-MARY'S MORTAR-MAN 

" Didn't see him to-day? " echoed the Judge. 

" No — I didn't see him to-day." 

"Didn't see him to-day 1" repeated the 
Judge. 

"Mercy!" exclaimed Peggy-Mary, "we 
soimd like an anthem, Dubbey. I suppose 
he was so busy he couldn't come in." 

"Of course that was it," said the Judge. 
" So busy he couldn't come in 1 " thought the 
Judge. " There is no man under high heaven 
or above earth who, having kissed Peggy- 
Mary, would remember that life held any- 
thing in the world but Peggy-Mary. Un- 
doubtedly he's been killed." 

" I'm not going to begin by doubting him," 
said Peggy-Mary, emphasising her firm little 
chin. 

" Of course not," agreed the Judge. 

The next evening Peggy-Mary, the sign all 
gone and replaced by another which seemed 
to read, " I'm most unhappy," came home 
alone. " I think," said she, across the table to 
Dubbey, "that such excessive bashfulness is 
— well, hardly mannerly. What do you think, 
Dubbey?" 

"I think," said Dubbey, "that he's been 
hurt, or is ill, or something of that sort." 
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PEGGY-MARY 

"No, he hasn't, and isn't. To-day, quite 
casually of course, I asked Mr. Peterson if the 
big bricklayer, with the moustache, was work- 
ing. He said he was, and said, too," — just a 
touch of pride — "that he was the best man 
he had." 

" Did you find out his name ? " inquired the 
Judge. 

Alfred Hopkins." 
Hopkins — ? " mused the Judge. 
I think it quite an attractive name," said 
Peggy-Mary. 

The Judge changed the subject and talked 
of the tariff. Peggy-Mary, very bravely, 
talked of the tariff, too, until just before bed- 
time. Then, " Once," said she, " I heard 
about a man kissing a girl on a wager." 

" Nonsense ! " scoffed the Judge. 

"Yes," said Peggy-Mary thoughtfully, "it 
is nonsense, because that wasn't a wagery sort 
of a kiss." 

After that Peggy-Mary tried to pretend she 
had forgotten all about kisses and mortar- 
men and things of the sort. The Judge tried 
to pretend it, too. They kept on pretending 
until Saturday evening. 
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PEGGY-MARY'S MORTAR-MAN 

" I saw him to-day," said Peggy-Mary. 

"No? Yes? Well? What?" said the 
Judge. 

"Nothing at all," answered Peggy-Mary. 

" Nothing — at — all ! " gasped the Judge. 

" Nothing at all," repeated Peggy-Mary. 

"But I don't understand!" Despite Mr. 
Peterson's assurance, Dubbey had been, all the 
while, quite positive that Alfred Hopkins was 
lying unconscious in the hospital. 

" Neither do I," answered Peggy-Mary. 
"You see, on Saturday all the men come in 
for their checks. When I handed him his 
he didn't look at me. He put it in his pocket, 
and walked off. So now, of course, I must 
forget him and — it ! " 

" Of course ! " agreed the Judge. " There's 
the unwritten law.! " he thought ; " still, that 
would bring her into too much publicity; if 
only there were some way to do it quietly 1 " 

" He didn't," continued Peggy-Mary, " look 
exactly as I had supposed; he was a little 
rougher and — redder. But — he was very 
good-looking, considering — " 

" Considering what ? " 

"Considering his opportunities," said 
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PEGGY-MARY 

Peggy-Mary, sternly, quickly; "but now I'm 
going to forget all about it, Dubbey ; and you 
must, too." 

They did. They accomplished it in this 
way: each evening the Judge watched Peggy- 
Mary closely for signs which might prove she 
was forgetting; each evening Peggy-Mary 
watched the Judge closely for signs which 
might prove he had forgotten. 

In the meantime, Timothy came home. All 
of Europe, it seemed, was dry, dull, and unin- 
teresting that spring. The primroses in the 
pushcarts of Paris had never been less golden ; 
they had, all of them, a faded, dullish appear- 
ance. Timothy much preferred apple-blos- 
soms. 

Peggy-Mary was frankly glad to see him. 
She said she hoped he would not run away 
again, soon. No man could with equanimity 
stand that sort of talk. Timothy couldn't. 
He proposed to Peggy-Mary again, right then, 
before the Judge; and was firmly declined. 
Still, P^gy-Mary continued to be most gra- 
cious, and the Judge let his hopes soar high. 
Until, one night, finding sleep elusive, he arose, 
and putting on his dressing-gown and slippers 
sat down by the window to breathe spring's 
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exquisite flower-scented air, and to wonder 
whether Peggy-Mary had truly forgotten, and 
whether his little sister was blaming him be- 
cause her baby had known a sorrow; and he 
saw, far down in the orchard, a figure looking 
very tiny and bereft in the big white moon- 
light. 

Before he had quite reached her he heard 
her sobbing, childish, choking little sobs. He 
had never heard Peggy-Mary cry before; 
bravery was one of her chief charms. He 
felt certain that if she continued to cry the 
universe would, at any moment, dislocate itself 
and go whirling madly about, hither and 
thither. Not that it mattered particularly, 
not that anything mattered when Peggy-Mary 
was sobbing. He put his arms about her. Of 
course there was nothing to say. 

She clung close to him. " Dubbey — oh, 
Dubbey I It's just no use ! " 

" What is no use. Sweet ? There — there ! " 

" The tr)ring — and the pretending to for- 
get. Even if I could, which I can't, forget 
the caring, I never, never can forget the hurt. 
Always I'll remember that a man kissed me, 
once, and then didn't care, when — when — I 
did I" 
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'* Love," said Dubbey, " did you ever think 
of it this way? You don't really care for the 
man, you know; you can't, because you don't 
know him." 

*' You mean I'm simply in — love with a 
kiss? But they seem, someway, not to be 
separable — " 

"I understand, dear; I know," said the 
Judge. And he did. 

For a very long time they stayed together 
under the ghostly trees, in the moonlight. It 
took a very long time for Peggy-Mary to think 
she might even try to believe, with Dubbey, 
that behind all things there is reason; and in 
front, compensation. 

At the end of the very long time she dried 
her eyes and confessed that, maybe, she hadn't 
been feeling so well of late. She thought she 
might have a nerve or two. Anyway, she was 
tired most of the time, and, since Dubbey 
wished it, she would stop working for a while. 
It did seem rather useless, rather young — 
now. 

So Peggy-Mary stopped going to the office, 
and spent most of her days in the apple-tree, 
looking at the sky, and thinking. 

Timothy at first, of course, also spent his 
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days in the apple-tree, looking at Peggy- 
Mary, and thinking. But she was too gra- 
cious. 

" She acts, always, as if she pitied me," 
Timothy stormed to the Judge ; " and I can't 
stand that, you know." The Judge knew. 

So Timothy got out his drawing-board and 
compass and rule, and began to draw plans 
for cathedrals and breweries and everything 
except cottages and bungalows. 

Spring was making her final fluttering bows 
when Peggy-Mary came down to breakfast 
one morning and announced that she was going 
to the city to shop. The Judge beamed. It 
had been such a time since P^gy-Mary had 
thought of shopping. " Some new frocks ? " 
he suggested. 

Peggy-Mary shook her head. " No, I 
thought rd get yards and yards and yards of 
pink ribbon, wide and narrow and all sorts. 
Do you think that would be extravagant, 
Dubbey?" 

Far from being extravagant, the Judge 
thought it would be a most excellent plan. 
But just what was it Peggy-Mary was think- 
ing of doing with all that pink ribbon? 

"Well, nothing much," confessed Peggy- 
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Mary ; " only I've always thought that enough 
pink ribbon to pull through one's fingers and 
tie in funny, fancy bows might make up for 
— lots of things. Does that seem silly to you, 
Dubbey?" 

Not a bit of it seemed silly to Dubbey. 

So Peggy-Mary went to the city to buy her 
pink ribbons. And the Judge sat alone and 
wondered whether he should consult a nerve 
specialist about Peggy-Mary, and decided that 
that would be a wise plan. And wondered 
why it was that when a man, of at least or- 
dinarily alert mental capacities, set himself but 
one task to accomplish, namely, that one little 
girl's life should be all joy, he should have had 
to fail so wretchedly. He drooped his head, 
and wandered rather far away: so far away 
that he did not hear the motor drive up; so 
far away that when, an hour later, Peggy- 
Mary, starry-eyed, pink-cheeked, rushed into 
the library he was too tired to notice the stars. 

" Dubbey," said Peggy-Mary, " I've been 
kissed ! " 

" Again I " said Dubbey, grasping his chair. 

" No," said Peggy-Mary, " again and again 
and again and again I " 

" By — whom? " quavered Dubbey. 
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" By — my mortar-man." 

"Where?" Dubbey managed to articulate. 

" Here," said P^gy-Mary, pointing to that 
indescribable mouth. "And he's waiting in 
the hall now to ask you, and we're going to be 
married right away, and — " 

"Dear, dear, are you sure? Are you sure 
that you love him, and that he's worthy and 
loves you ? " 

" Let's talk to him about that, Dubbey dear," 
P^gy-Mary danced to the door, and told some 
one, whom she brazenly called " Sweetheart," 
to come right in. 

Mr. Timothy Douglas came right in. 

The Judge sat very still and stared. 
He's been the — " began Peggy-Mary. 
But I didn't dream — "^ interrupted Tim- 
othy. 

"Children!" the Judge lifted a protesting 
hand. " One at a time." 

" You tell, darling," said Timothy, " my own 
little sweetheart, my precious honey-love — " 
He seemed to be enjoying the sound of his 
own voice; but who can blame him? He had 
been engaged to Peggy-Mary nearly ten 
minutes. 

"Well," began Peggy-Mary, "it was very 
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dark in the office because the lights hadn't 
come on yet — " 

" I know that part so well," interrupted 
Dubbey. " Could you get on a bit faster? " 

" She's getting on nicely," reproved Tim- 
othy. 

" Well, then," said Peggy-Mary, " Timmy 
got home from Europe that day, and came 
right up to the office to see me. As he says, 
he was a bit seedy from travelling, and he 
hadn't shaved his European moustache yet, 
'cause he thought maybe I'd like it ; but I don't. 
When he came in he stood right by the door, 
and what light there was, was directly in my 
eyes. Of course he was hurt to think I didn't 
know him and thought he was just a bricklayer, 
so he said he hadn't come for tools and 
waited, thinking every minute I'd look up and 
know him. But I didn't. And he kept on 
waiting, and I kept on working, and then — 
you tell the rest, Timothy." 

" She never had looked so sweet," apolo- 
gised Timothy, "and I — just couldn't help 
it. But the minute I'd done it I realised she 
didn't know me, and I was mighty thankful. 
You see. Judge Van Slycke, I was — pretty 
much scared. I thought if she found out it 
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was I she'd never speak to me again," — Peggy 
interrupted with a delighted titter — " so I 
beat it out pretty fast, and took the next train 
for Seattle. I stayed there two weeks, until 
I thought she'd forgotten it. When I came 
home and found out she didn't know, I can 
tell you I was relieved." 

" That's all," said Peggy-Mary. 

" All ? " said the Judge. " Why, you're just 
getting started." 

"Well, then," continued Peggy-Mary, "to- 
day, in the orchard — " 

" She never had looked so sweet," apologised 
Timothy, " and I couldn't help it I " 

"Again and again and again and again?" 
inquired the Judge. 

Timothy looked precisely as foolish as a 
person does who wakes suddenly from a nap 
in a public place. He paused uncertainly. 

Peggy-Mary took up the narrative. "And 
then I told him ! " 

You told him?" surprisedly. 
But of course ! And do you know, it was 
quite a time before he confessed," said Peggy- 
Mary. 



ft 
It 
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PEGGY-MARY'S MOTHER-IN-LAW 

^i'trrOMEN," said Peggy-Mary to her 
y V uncle, Judge Van Slycke, " I either 
love or hate." 

Usually the Judge agreed with Peggy-Mary. 
He had always found agreeing with Peggy- 
Mary such a delightful thing to do! But to- 
day, as he looked at her perching on the ve- 
randa railing, he fancied he saw a storm-cloud 
or so in her sky-blue eyes. In her lap lay a 
letter; a big, white envelope covered with big, 
black writing. It seemed wiser, just then, to 
disagree. 

" There is Anna," he suggested. " I'm sure 
you don't love her, and I'm sure you can't hate 
her, dear." Anna was the woman who did 
their washing. 

But Peggy-Mary did love Anna. Surely 
and of course she loved her! Anna got the 
clothes so snowy white, and Anna had many 
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troubles — two perfectly adequate reasons for 
loving Anna. 

The Judge sighed, mentally, not audibly. 
Peggy-Mary was evidently in one of her de- 
termined moods. If he had loved her one 
whit less he would have thought her stubborn 
instead of determined. But the Judge always 
loved Peggy-Mary more; never yet had he 
loved her less. 

One by one, and very patiently, he reviewed 
Peggy-Mary's feminine acquaintances whom 
she didn't love and couldn't hate. And when, 
at the end of half an hour, he permitted him- 
self a satisfied smile, Peggy-Mary brought her 
eyes home from the green hills, humped up 
and snoozing so comfortably just over there, 
and said, " I suppose you are right, because 
you most always are, but anyway I think that 
I either love or hate all women." 

Perhaps the Judge found Peggy-Mary's ar- 
gument unanswerable. At any rate, he did 
not answer. He contented himself by looking 
at her hair, and wondering however so much 
sunshine had managed to snarl itself in those 
curls. 

Peggy-Mary picked up the letter. " Now 
this," said she, "is what I call a right-down 
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cranky letter. What would you call it, Dub- 
bey?" 

" Dubbey " was the very first word Peggy- 
Mary's baby lips had puckered themselves 
about, and, consequently, it was the very first 
word in our language to the Judge. It meant 
uncle, of course. 

" Now it seemed to me to be quite pleas- 
ant, quite — er — correct," said he. "Any 
woman," thought he, " who could write such 
a letter to Peggy-Mary must have something 
radically wrong with her, something radically 
lacking." 

Just then Timothy Douglas came. He was 
big and bronze-coloured and boyish. He had 
nice wide-open brown eyes, and nice straight, 
brown hair. 

" Timmy," said Peggy-Mary, " I've had a 
letter from your mother which tries to say 
welcome, but which says it with the same fer- 
vour that the words on a mat do ; and it makes 
me feel exactly that way — like wiping my 
feet on it — you understand?" 

Timothy did not understand. He had lived 
next door — or to be accurate, through the 
apple-orchard and across the hedge — from 
Peggy-Mary, since he was seven and Peggy- 
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Mary was four. He had begun life, as it 
were, by proposing to Peggy-Mary, and he had 
kept on proposing until, two months before, 
he had begun life over again when Peggy- 
Mary had accepted him. But he never had 
felt that he understood Peggy-Mary, though 
he hoped some day to get acquainted. 

Just then he could not think of one suitable 
thing to say, so he said nothing and looked at 
the Judge appealingly. That gentleman 
smiled, but the smile was scarcely sympathetic : 
he was feeling a bit out of sorts with the 
Douglas family. Timothy sent his appealing 
glance Peggy-Maryward. She smiled not at 
aH, She eyed him accusingly. 

" Oh, but — *' he stammered, " Tm sure you 
are mistaken, sweetheart. I got a letter from 
mother to-day, and she is delighted. She and 
father are coming all the way from Naples, 
you know, to meet you." 

"If I had a little boy," said Peggy-Mary, 
apparently irrelevantly, "and a lovely home 
in Oregon, I think I shouldn't go off to old 
Europe and live there forever." 

" She had to choose between being with 
father and being with me," explained Tim- 
othy almost hotly, "and she chose father, of 
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course. After I left school it was up to me 
to choose between living here near you, or 
living there with them. Of course I chose 
here. Mother cried, and begged me to stay, 
the last time I was over; but I couldn't; you 
know why." 

" She says," said Peggy-Mary, pulling the 
heavy, white note-paper from its big envelope : 
" ' But of course, my dear, I have not seen you 
since you and Timothy used to quarrel so hor- 
ribly in the apple-trees, and try to push each 
other down. That seems to be my only mem- 
ory — ' " Peggy-Mary looked up, and her 
dimples winked out. " I hope she is telling 
true," she said. 

You see, Peggy-Mary had been known on 
Riverside Drive, where she lived, as an ex- 
tremely naughty little girl. True, Riverside 
Drive had not utterly blamed her, because she 
had no mother and no father, and no one at 
all to make her mind. The Judge? No, not 
the Judge. He had ever found it so infinitely 
more pleasurable to mind Peggy-Mary. 

" What else does she say ? " inquired Tim- 
othy. 

" About all else she says, after that, is 
* Cordially yours, S. Douglas.' Now I'm not 
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meaning to be hateful, honest truly, but doesn't 
* Cordially yours, S. Douglas,' seem an — odd 
way to sign one's name? " 

Timothy chuckled. " Mother's name is 
Susan," he explained, "and she says she de- 
spises it worse than anything in the world 
except cotton stockings and belt-pins." 

Peggy-Mary laughed suddenly, as if some 
one had tickled her. " Goody ! I'm quite 
sure I'm going to love your mother, Timmy. 
Is she lots like you ? " 

" Not a bit," said Timothy encouragingly ; 
" she's more like you." 

" Like P^gy-Mary ! " exclaimed the Judge 
incredulously. 

"Like me?" questioned Peggy-Mary wist- 
fully. 

Timothy glimpsed intuitively, not under- 
standingly, that he had said something a bit 
wrong. " Of course her hair is snow-white," 
he amended. 

Peggy-Mary jumped down from the railing 
and shook out her blue-crepe skirt decisively. 
"Well, anyhow, she hates cotton stockings 
and belt-pins, and I'm going in and write a 
lovely letter to her." 

" Not just yet," b^;ged Timothy. 
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"Just yet," answered Peggy-Mary firmly, 
" and it is going to be such a very, very lovely 
letter that she'll have to write me, a very, very 
lovely letter, and we'll begin with lovings right 
away. Good-bye, dear, imtil evening. You 
had best go home and draw some more plans 
for our house " (Timothy was trying to be an 
architect), "and remember that it won't do 
at all to have any stairs coming up into a bath- 
room." 

. Peggy-Mary used up three hours and four 
sheets of note-paper writing that letter, and 
when it was finished she tucked a kiss under 
the stamp — just for fun, though nobody knew 
— and told herself she was silly-sentimental, 
but just the same she'd be totally wretched if 
Timmy's mother couldn't love her and if she 
couldn't love Timmy's mother. 

Then she counted the days it would take 
for a letter to go to Naples, and the days it 
would take for a letter to come from Naples, 
and allowed two days extra; and then she 
began to sit on the veranda and wait for the 
postman. 

No answering letter came. The Judge was 
positive that P^gy-Mary had misdirected her 
letter. Peggy-Mary was positive that she 
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hadn't. Timothy was positive that his mother 
and father had left Naples by that time, and 
were on their way to Oregon. Peggy-Mary 
was positive that they had not, and were not. 
But Timothy was right. 

The next big white letter was postmarked 
New York. It was not an answer to Peggy- 
Mary's letter, because S. Douglas had not re- 
ceived Peggy-Mary's letter. And it was not 
a very, very loving letter. 

Peggy-Mary read it once to herself, folded 
it carefully, and tucked it away in her sandal- 
wood box. A week later she untucked it and 
unfolded it and read it aloud, haltingly, to 
Dubbey, and said she knew exactly how the 
hole felt when the screw was being twisted 
into it, and that three "my dears" in one 
letter were more than anybody could be ex- 
pected to endure, and that she was going to 
the city to shop, and to tell Timothy she hadn't 
any idea when she'd be home, but she thought 
he need not waste any more time drawing 
plans for a house, because, if they ever needed 
a house, she'd engage an architect ! 

It was the sort of day in the city when 
one's feet sink down into the soft asphalt 
pavements, and when all the women are 
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either much too white or much too red. 
Peggy-Mary was much too white, and she 
knew it. She decided to buy a hat. She had 
always thought nothing was quite so soothing 
as a new hat. She tried on three, apologised 
abjectly to the girl who was waiting on her, 
said she wasn't fit to be buying anything on 
such a warm day, left the shop, tripped on her 
skirt, tore it getting into the automobile, and 
drove furiously homeward. 

Timothy and the Judge came out to meet 
her. P^gy-Mary honk-honked the horn; 
drove straight ahead ; down the driveway ; past 
the garage; between the trees; through the 
back gateway; up the road toward the green 
hills. 

" Well, bless my soul ! " said the Judge. 

" Well, ni be darned ! " said Timothy. 

But by that time Peggy-Mary was out of 
hearing. ** I couldn't help it," she told her 
steering-wheel ; " they looked so cool and placid 
and pleased." 

Her next remark was, " My dear ! " She 
said it viciously to her speedometer, which re- 
plied that she was going fifty miles an hour. 

Peggy-Mary said she didn't care. She 
rather thought she'd like to be arrested — and 
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she whirred on up the brown road, becomingly 
piped in tree-green, with here and there a knot 
of scarlet or a touch of gold to set it off. She 
had never been up that particular road before ; 
it had a pungent, spunky smell, and she was 
just deciding that she liked it, that she thought 
they might be friends on any day but that 
day, when it played a mean trick on her. It 
stopped being a nice, brown road and turned 
into a grey, soft, dust-deep road. Peggy- 
Mary tried to reason that it wasn't really the 
road's fault; that it couldn't help it, because 
it ran into a county which didn't oil the roads; 
and tried not to be too mad at it — though she 
did think it might have widened out a bit right 
there and given a person a chance to turn their 
machine around. But it didn't. And one side 
of it went straight up a hill, and the other side 
of it went straight down a hill, so Peggy-Mary 
had to ride on in a choking cloud of dust until 
she could find a turn-around place. The trees, 
as if they too were mad at the road, backed 
away after a mile or so, and stopped throwing 
any cool shade. Peggy-Mary got hotter and 
hotter and hotter, and dustier and dustier and 
dustier, and precisely all of that much crosser. 
Finally she came to a place which was wider 
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than the other places by about three feet. So 
she chug-chugged forward, and chug-chugged 
backward, and then forward again, and then 
backward again, for half an hour. Ask just 
any automobile owner in the world if anything 
is so utterly, heatingly maddening as to spend 
half an hour turning around. 

Ask just any woman in the world if any- 
thing is so tantalizingly, weepingly trying as to 
have a hateful hot wind which has been bother- 
ing one all the time anyway suddenly seize 
one's hat, and yank it off with a cruel jerk at 
the pin, and carry it flop! down into the dirt. 
When that happened it was fortunate that 
bravery was one of Peggy-Mary's chief 
charms. It takes a very brave little lady in- 
deed to stick out her tongue and wrinkle up 
her nose at an utterly ruined white-leghorn 
and pink-rosebud hat, lying limply in the dust, 
and ride straight on. 

An hour later when she drove the car into 
the home garage she could taste the dust in 
her mouth, and hear it in her ears, and smell 
it in her nose. Her sun-gold hair was wind- 
tousled, and the dimple in her left cheek was 
decorated with a smudge. 

She went in the back door. She seemed to 
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feel exactly like back doors. Delia, the nice 
black cook, was baking nice brown cookies. 

" May I have one, please, Delia ? " asked 
Peggy-Mary, in exactly the voice she had used 
to beg for cookies ever since she had had a 
voice. 

"Help yo'self. Honey," replied Delia, and 
then, because Delia, like Dubbey, could never 
realize that P^gy-Mary would not be " five 
next birf'day," — ^"But Lordy, dearie, yo' got 
yo'self all dirty, ain't yo'? Yo'd better go 
clean up, right away." 

" Delia," replied Peggy- Mary, " Fm so dirty 
that if a thunder-shower had come up Fd never 
have got home at all; I'd have turned into a 
mud-pie and oozed away. Fm going right up 
now and spend the rest of the evening getting 
clean." 

But she didn't. As she stepped into the big 
front hall and started up the stairs Timothy's 
cheerful calling whistle came in from the front 
veranda. She hesitated. She looked a fright, 
of course, but she had acted so badly earlier 
in the afternoon! It would be too mean not 
to see Timmy for a moment, and give him a 
smile and a bite of her cooky. Kindness was 
one of Peggy-Mary's chief charms. 
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She opened the French window and stepped 
out on the veranda. There sat Timothy. 
There sat the Judge. There, looking as pro- 
vokingly cool as a rain-cloud in a blazing, blue 
July sky, sat a dainty, dignified, pearl-grey- 
and-violet lady. 

Said Timothy, " Why, darling, how funny 
you look I " Said Timothy, " Mother, this is 
Peggy-Mary," as proudly as if he had modelled 
and made Peggy-Mary by hand. 

Said the Judge, nothing at all. Never in 
his entire lifetime had he seen Peggy^Mary 
look a bit like that. 

Said Timothy's mother, " I am delighted — 
my dear — " 

Said Peggy-Mary, "Thank you." It was 
the last thing she had said to Delia, and it 
seemed to be left over in her mind. She 
shifted the cooky from her right hand to her 
left hand; put her dirty little paw into Tim- 
othy's mother's soft, pink palm; almost 
snatched it away ; looked about her wildly for 
some place to put that half-eaten cooky ; took 
another bite of it, entirely by mistake; and 
dropped into a chair. 

Timothy's mother looked at her. No won- 
der ; she was the girl her only son was going 
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to marry. She began to look at the dusty 
white-kid pumps; then she looked at the 
gaping tear in her skirt ; then she went on up, 
stopping for a moment at the cooky in her 
lap, past the wilted frilling lace rufHe of her 
waist peeking out from her soiled, white coat ; 
stopped for a moment more at the smudge on 
her cheek — it was simply smudge then be- 
cause Peggy- Mary was not smiling — and al- 
lowed her eyes to rest on the tousled hair, 
which had two amber hairpins dangling fool- 
ishly down in the back. 

No one said anything. There seemed, some- 
way, not to be anything to say. 

Peggy-Mary stood up, desperate. " If 
you'll please excuse me for a few moments," 
she began, " I, I'm sa frowsy. You see, I 
just came in from a drive. I, I got into a 
dusty road — I — " she stammered helplessly. 

"Oh, not at all, my dear," said Timothy's 
mother; "please don't bother to change. I 
have only, a few moments more to stay, I have 
been waiting so long. I understand perfectly 
about these horrid roads in the summer time. 
One simply can not keep tidy ! " " Any girl 
who doesn't know better than to go motoring 
bareheaded, and in a white-taffeta suit I What 
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sort of a wife will she make ! " thought Tim- 
othy's mother. 

P^gy-Mary sat down, miserable. She had 
heard Timothy's mother's thoughts, of course, 
and not what she had said. But, after all, 
nothing on earth was quite so ordinarily odious 
as a long-winded story-of-my-life explanation. 
She positively could not say, " But I started 
out to go shopping, you see, and changed my 
mind, but didn't change my dress because I 
was so — " and all the rest of it. 

The Judge, who had been striving fran- 
tically to say something, and striving more 
frantically to say that something not about the 
weather or the European War, succumbed to 
the pitiful pleading look in Peggy-Mary's eyes, 
and to the latter subject. He remarked how 
fortunate it was that Mrs. Douglas had come 
home before the war started. 

Mrs. Douglas said, "Indeed, wasn't it?" 
And then went on to spoil a perfectly pleasant 
rejoinder by remarking that that was what 
every one said. And then went on to fill up 
a perfectly wretched conversational gap by 
asking Peggy-Mary her opinion concerning the 
war. 
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But Peggy-Mary did not have any particular 
opinion. You see, for the very first time in 
her wholly frank life Peggy-Mary was trying 
to play a part. Something had put the old 
words, " Pretty is that pretty does," into her 
mind. She knew she couldn't look pretty, so 
she decided to do pretty, to be what she thought 
Timothy's mother would want her to be. 

Of course it was a total failure. When, at 
the end of an eternity which the stupid clock 
called an hour, Timothy's mother smiled a con- 
ventional smile and murmured a few polite 
platitudes and departed, accompanied by Tim- 
othy, the Judge gazed fearfully, amazedly, at 
the pride and sole delight of his life, and in- 
quired, "Does your head ache. Sweet?" 

" No, dear," answered Peggy- Mary tiredly, 
"but my mind does. And my heart has in- 
digestion, I think, and I believe that even my 
soul has a cramp. I think maybe I'd feel bet- 
ter if I cried about it. What do you think, 
Dubbey?" 

Dubbey thought not. He thought she'd feel 
better if she ate about it. A nice cool dinner, 
served out on the north veranda, for a treat. 
CH^'y* Peggy-Mary wasn't hungry. Some- 
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thing, that cooky perhaps, had spoiled her ap- 
petite. By the way, what had become of that 
wretched cooky? 

" Er, now, er, in your lap, dear,*" faltered 
Dubbey. 

Peggy-Mary looked down. Her lap was 
quite covered with nothing but crumbs. 
" Mercy I " she gasped, " I didn't even keep 
my hands still, did I? How nervous I must 
have made her." And then she laughed a lit- 
tle hurt laugh which sounded exactly as if it 
had stubbed its toe, and said that since she was 
so delightfully messy, what with dirt and dust 
and cooky-crumbs, and one thing and another, 
she thought she would go right up and take a 
bath. And, after that, she thought she'd take 
a nap. And for Dubbey not to worry, please, 
and go right on with his dinner, please, and 
maybe, after she had slept a bit, she would 
come down and have a salad. 

Two hours later, when the Judge sent Agnes 
up to Peggy-Mary's room, bearing a tray laden 
with all the things Peggy-Mary liked best to 
eat, Agnes came down and said that Miss Al- 
bright was not in her room. 

That was true. At that instant Miss Al- 
bright was curled up in her favourite built-in 
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nest in her favourite apple-tree, clean and rosy 
from her bath, asleep and dreaming that Delia 
was insisting upon putting Mrs. Douglas in a 
pan, and baking her with the cookies. A few 
minutes later she awoke with guilty Freudonian 
memories concerning desires and dreams. 

And then, floating right up through the 
perfumed twilight came the voice, a splen- 
didly modulated, though keenly penetrating 
voice : 

" My dear, she is simply impossible ! Of 
course she is pretty, perfectly pretty; in fact, 
quite the prettiest girl I have ever seen ; but she 
is so poorly groomed, so, well, really slouchy, 
that one scarcely realises her beauty. And her 
clothes! Arnold, can you fancy the sort of 
girl who could wear a white-taffeta suit motor- 
ing, and white-kid shoes, and not so much as 
a veil to keep her hair tidy ? When I think of 
the way Caroline used to look when she came 
in from an all-day drive — so positively spick 
and span! Oh, why couldn't Timothy have 
cared for Caroline ? She was quite mad about 
him — " 

" Caroline, in spite of her neatness, was a 
remarkably plain girl, Sue," interrupted a 
pleasant masculine voice, a voice so much like 
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Timothy's that Peggy-Mary knew it belonged 
to Timothy's father. 

" Plain ? Yes, I suppose she was. But, my 
dear, she knew something. She was a mod- 
ern well-informed girl. This little Albright 
person is simply a — a — little dunderhead. 
She doesn't know anything! She doesn't 
think allowing women to vote would make 
much difference! She seemed to have social- 
ism mixed up with religion. I waited to hear 
her say she thought socialism would * break up 
the home,' or that she did not * believe in di- 
viding up,' though she didn't — " 

" Hear ! Hear ! " laughed the pleasant 
voice. " Since when did you become an ex- 
ponent of socialism?" 

" I'm not exacly an exponent, of course, 
but I know about it, as every well-informed 
person should." 

" What do you know about it? " laughed the 
voice again. 

"Oh, about Owen and Saint-Simon," the 
well-modulated voice trailed off for a moment 
a bit vaguely, and then began again, positively : 
" I thought I had understood Timothy to say 
that they had read Bergson together, but I 
must have been mistaken, because I veered 
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around that subject a bit, and I am positive 
she had never heard of Bergson. She sat and 
stared at me so stupidly with those wonderful 
blue eyes of hers, and crumbled that ridiculous 
seed-cake, and finally said sotnething quite 
absurd, I'm sure, about Browning. I didn't 
exactly understand what she said, but of course 
Browning could have nothing whatever to do 
with Bergson, and besides I am positive that 
child never read one word of Browning, un- 
less, perhaps, she studied ' Evelyn Hope ' at 
some Thursday-night culture club. Why, 
what was that? I thought I heard a sound? " 

She had heard a sound. Take a moan and 
a groan and a thought of a cuss-word and a 
nervous desire to giggle and a racking desire 
to weep, and mix them up and sift them down 
through apple-leaves into a murky twilight, 
and you will have exactly the sound she 
heard. 

Mrs. Douglas waited a moment, listening, 
and then picked up her description again: 
" She didn't even offer us tea. There was a 
most attractive tea-service there, too, with a 
samovar which looked hundreds of years old, 
and which I'd give my ears to possess. We 
must try to get one, if we are ever in Russia 
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again. But as I was saying, what in the world 
can Timothy see in her to love, aside from her 
looks, of course? Arnold, really, she did not 
seem to have an interest on earth aside from 
Timothy's hosiery, and — " 

You have heard about last straws, of course? 
Down climbed Peggy-Mary from her perch. 
Up went Peggy-Mary's chin. Back, straight 
back, went Peggy-Mary's shoulders. Down 
the path she trailed, and through the gate in 
the hedge, and stood before Timothy's mother 
and Timothy's father, who were sitting in an 
awkward lover-like fashion in an uncomfort- 
able hammock. 

" I beg your pardon for intruding," began 
Peggy-Mary in a perfectly poised manner, 
" but I have heard what you have been saying 
about me. I couldn't help hearing because 
you were speaking so loudly. I have come to 
protest. I have come to — show off. So, to 
begin with I'll say that my veneer of civilisa- 
tion and my intellect told me to stay where I 
was until after you had left, and then creep 
away and break everything, my heart, and 
Timothy's heart, and our engagement. But 
my old inherited instincts, which, according 
to Bergson, arc the wisest and best guides, 
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forced me to come right here to you, and say 
what I think. 

" I can't tell you a great deal about Robert 
Owen nor about Saint-Simon because they 
were merely Utopian socialists and had noth- 
ing to do with modem scientific socialism. 
But I should like very much, right now, to 
discuss economic determinism and the ma- 
terialistic conception of history, and the Karl 
Marx theory of value, as compared with 
Jevon's, which Shaw exploits. I do insist that 
real socialism, aside from being a philosophy, 
is a religion to a real socialist — though I am 
not a socialist. I am a philosophic anarchist ; 
please don't confuse that with the other sorts 
of anarchism. That, of course, is one reason 
why I am not keenly enthusiastic over suf- 
frage. Another reason is that I have gone be- 
yond that, long ago, and am a feminist. When 
you spoke of Bergson to-day I mentioned 
Browning's * Paracelsus.' If you will remem- 
ber, beginning with, * I stood at first where all 
aspire at last to stand : the secret of the world 
was mine — * in the last act of * Paracelsus,* 
and from there right on to the end of the play, 
he makes a very interesting comparative study 
of—" 
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" Bully for you, little girl 1 Bully for you ! '' 
broke in Timothy's father. 

Peggy-Mary had not expected that. Her 
chin quivered a bit. "As for Timothy's 
hosiery/' she began — but what was happening 
to that perfect poise, her voice was wavering 
— " I hate it 1 His taste is positively ab- 
normal. And I don't believe you meant it 
when you said you darned them, and I know 
I storied outright when I said I would, 'cause 
I positively won't — not everl And — " 

"Bully for you, little girll" reiterated 
Timothy's father. 

" And I'm not a — slouch, honest and truly. 
I went shopping to-day, and I — I had an- 
other sudden impulse to go right up into the 
woods without stopping to change my dress, 
and I did. And it was very, very warm, and 
I got into a dust-road by mistake, and I lost 
my best hat — " 

Oh, yes indeed, Peggy-Mary in spite of her 
Marx and her Browning and Bergson would 
be about "five next birf'day." For her red 
lower lip began slowly to poke out and curl 
under. And two hopelessly poise-destroying 
tears spilled out of her big, blue eyes, and two 
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more clung, tremblingly frightened of the fall, 
on her long lashes. Perhaps there is some- 
thing more maddeningly lovable and appeal- 
ing than Peggy-Mary in tears; but any one 
who ever saw Peggy-Mary that way would 
stoutly deny it. 

"It, it wasn't quite fair — " she went on 
piteously. " I wanted so much to love you, 
and have you — love me. If you could, if 
you would come again, just any time — ? 
You see it wasn't — quite fair — " 

Timothy's mother, who had been sitting as 
still as if she had been frozen stiff, jumped^ 
suddenly from the hammock, allowing her 
husband to slide and bump down in a most 
undignified way, and rushed across the grass 
to where Peggy-Mary stood, and gathered her 
right up into her mothering arms. 

" Oh, you sweet, funny, little whimsical 
thing ! " she said. " Do you suppose you can 
ever forgive me?" 

" I'll give you that samovar," sobbed Peggy- 
Mary ; " I'd dearly love to give it to you." 

Said Timothy's father at the end of half an 
hour, half an hour which had not been used up 
in discussing economics : " What I don't un- 
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derstand is, how on earth Timothy ever man- 
aged to get a girl like you. Dog-gone it, but 
he's not half good enough for you." 

Said Timothy's mother, " Indeed he isn't 1 " 
Which, as all mothers know, was the most 
completely surrendering thing any mother 
could say. 
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PEGGY-MARY'S MUSTARD-PLASTER 

PEGGY-MARY, a veritable little tornado 
of blue linen and lace, ran up the path 
from the orchard, up the front steps, down the 
hall, into Judge Van Slycke's study, and faced 
that gentleman's mild smile furiously. Her 
cheeks were the colour of twin red poppies, 
and lightning was in her sky-blue eyes. 

"Dubbey, what do you think?" she ex- 
claimed. 

There was a familier reminiscent ring to 
Peggy-Mary's words. The Judge smiled. He 
was not looking at a lady Peggy-Mary at all, 
but at a little-girl Peggy-Mary, with flying sim- 
shiny curls and puckered red lips, who ran in, 
bruised in body and mind, to " tell on Timothy 
Douglas." 

" Now, now, now, you shouldn't tattle, 
Sweet," said the Judge. 

For one instant Peggy-Mary looked flatly 
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astonished. Then, though her eyes continued 
to be angry, her lips smiled. You see, it took 
her just that one instant to understand that 
the Judge had forgotten, as he so often did, 
that she wore long dresses and done-up hair; 
forgotten that the little boy who lived through 
the apple-orchard and across the hedge was 
six feet tall and had the same tailor he himself 
had; forgotten, even, that Peggy-Mary's and 
Timothy's engagement was a sure-enough gold- 
and-diamond-ring one and not, as it had used 
to be, a grass-ring one which usually endured 
until Peggy-Mary washed her hands. So she 
changed what she had intended to say into 
what she thought he expected her to say. 

" Timothy Douglas pushed me down out of 
my own apple-tree," said she. 

The Judge's mind travelled hastily up 
through fifteen years, and landed in a whirl 
on the present day. ** Pushed you down ! " he 
echoed, "why, bless my soul!" And then, 
'* Surely, Sweet, you must be mistaken." He 
was facing one of the most difficult decisions 
of his career ; either the pride and sole delight 
of his life was telling a fib, or else the young 
man he liked best in the world was a cowardly 
woman-assaulting: scoundrel. The first was 
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impossible — truthfulness was one of Peggy- 
Mary's chief charms — and the second was, 
to say the least, highly improbable. 

" No," declared Peggy-Mary, " I am not mis- 
taken. Timothy pushed me down." 

" But I didn't mean to 1 " This from Tim- 
othy, who appeared just then in the doorway, 
his bronze, boyish good looks somewhat 
marred by the thunder-cloud expression he was 
wearing. 

" Of course you didn't, my boy," agreed the 
Judge, striving to ward off the storm. 

"You nearly meant to," accused Ptggy- 
Mary, " because I told you if you moved down 
on my branch one little inch I'd fall off, and 
you moved all the way down." 

" She fell on purpose," explained Timothy 
to the Judge, speaking as if P^gy-Mary were 
four years old and absent. 

Did it hurt you, dear ? " asked the Judge. 
It hurt my feelings," answered Peggy- 
Mary. 

" Yes," jeered Timothy, " you look like it." 

The Judge turned just in time to see Peggy- 
Mary's right eyebrow resume its proper place, 
and a small red tongue drawn hastily in. 

" She will make those faces," said Timothy 
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to the Judge, speaking in that man-to-man way 
which is utterly maddening to any woman. 

" Not at me," said the Judge contentedly. 

" Well, at me," said Timothy resentfully. 

" It seems to me to be a great pity," began 
the Judge, and perhaps his mind had again 
drifted back through the years, and perhaps 
he was thinking that it did not need to drift 
very far, " it seems to me to be a great pity 
that you children can't play together without 
quarrelling." 

Peggy-Mary gasped. Timothy gasped. 

But Peggy-Mary — " began the latter. 
Adam ! " sneered Peggy-Mary. 

Timothy changed the remainder of his sen- 
tence into something almost like a grunt and a 
pout. 

" Don't you love my little girl ? " inquired 
the Judge, as if he really didn't know. 

** I love her better — " began Timothy, all 
interested ardour. 

" The trouble with Timothy is," interrupted 
Peggy-Mary, "that if he does love me he 
doesn't love so many things about me. I am 
exactly like that bungalow of his at the beach. 
He was perfectly enraptured with it when he 
got it; you remember, Dubbey? And he 
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hadn't owned it a week until he began fixing it 
over; tore out the brick fireplace by the roots 
and put in Moravian tile; built a sun-parlour 
in the back and a sleeping-porch on the side, 
and — " 

" Didn't I improve it? " questioned Timothy 
indignanUy. 

"Yes, you did, but I don't want to be im- 
proved. I mean," blushing a bit, for that did 
sound so conceited, " I don't want to be made 
all over. I mean," blushing a bit more, " I 
want the man whom I marry to love me, just 
as I am, faults thrown in extra. Then if I im- 
prove myself he can be pleased over it, but he 
can't point to me in my improved state and 
say proudly, ' Behold my handiwork ! ' You 
see," Peggy-Mary turned from Timothy and 
directed her conversation exclusively to the 
Judge, " Timothy has started objecting. He's 
been at it for about two weeks now, object- 
ing to everything. He objects to what I 
eat—" 

" She shouldn't eat the cores of the apples," 
appealed Timothy. 

" Why, I don't know," said the Judge ; " she 
always has. Why not, if she likes them, and 
will chew the seeds up fine? " 
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"And he objects to the way I comb my 
hair." 

" I don't like this — ' French bun/ she calls 
it. Her hair was prettier low, wasn't it?" 
appealed Timothy again. 

" Why, I don't know," said the Judge, gaz- 
ing lovingly at Peggy-Mary's shining curls; 
" it seems to me to be quite pretty enough as it 
is." 

"And he objects to every single thing I 
do." 

" Not every single thing," protested Tim- 
othy, "just to those faces you make, and to 
your driving sixty miles an hour in the car, 
and — that's all." 

" But it isn't. I'll tell some more. You 
object to me wearing high heels, and — " 
" Your ankles are weak." 
" — picking up little kittens to pet." 
" It had the mange and sore eyes." 
" And to my ideas about our house." 
" Oh, well ! " said Timothy, as if even the 
angels in heaven objected to her ideas about 
the house. Timothy was an architect in em- 
bryo. 

" By the way," said the Judge, embarrassedly 
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eager to change the trend of the conversation, 
"how are the new plans coming on?" 

" They're not," said Timothy laconically. 

" Not? " surprisedly, from the Judge. 

" She wants a fireplace in each room and 
one on each veranda," explained Timothy 
hopelessly. 

" Well? " inquired the Judge, as if Timothy 
had explained that Peggy-Mary wanted a 
kitchen. 

** I know," began Timothy argimientatively, 
taking a sheet of paper and a pencil from his 
pocket, '* I could manage that all right, but she 
won't have any of them on the same chimneys. 
Here, for instance, in the east room — " 

" Timothy doesn't seem to understand," ex- 
plained Peggy-Mary, " why I should object 
to having a fireplace come behind a closet 
door." 

■ 

" But I told you I'd change the closet," in- 
terrupted Timothy irritably. 

"But I don't want that closet changed," 
said Peggy-Mary. 

" No," said Timothy, trying hard to keep 
the desperate hurt out of his voice, " no, you 
mean you don't want to be married. This 
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makes the fifth set of plans Fve drawn " — he 
addressed the Judge — " and not one of them 
seems to suit her." 

" Now that isn't fair," began Peggy-Mary 
hotly. ** You know, Timothy, that you said, 
too, after I had showed you, that the first three 
wouldn't possibly have done." 

"Of course," went on Timothy despairingly, 
" I don't blame her for not wanting to be mar- 
ried until we have our own home, but she 
won't even let us get a start on it. So how 
does that seem? That she doesn't want to 
marry me. That is all any one could think 
about it." 

Peggy-Mary drew in her lower lip. It had 
a silly way of poking out and curling under and 
quivering, if she wasn't careful. " Maybe," 
said she ; but she thought, " If Timothy really 
wanted to be married he'd get a sure-enough 
architect to help him with the plans and not be 
so foolishly proud about insisting on doing it 
every bit himself." 

" Do you mean that ? " asked Timothy, not 
succeeding at all in keeping the hurt out of 
his voice. 

Kindness was one of Peggy-Mary's chief 
charms. It was distressingly hard for her to 
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keep her voice all steady and answer, " May- 
be/' again, but she did it. " Oh, why won't 
he understand," thought she, "that the only 
reason I care one speck about what sort of a 
house we live in is because he is going to 
build it. I have to be proud of it. I couldn't 
stand it if people laughed and called it a young 
architect's nightmare, as they do the Schultz 
house." 

Just then Agnes came in with the mail. For 
Peggy-Mary there was a new magazine. She 
opened it and began to look at it interestedly. 
She held it upside down, but Timothy did not 
notice, and the Judge was too busy reading the 
letter which had been his share. 

" Bless my soul ! " said he, " here is a letter 
from Saxton Dickey, a young bachelor friend 
of mine. I met him in Japan one winter while 
you were at school, dear. He is going back to 
Japan now, but he wants to invest in some 
Oregon timber-land, so he'll be here in Port- 
land for a few weeks. How about inviting 
him to make his headquarters here, Peggy- 
Mary?" 

" Fine I " said Peggy-Mary, with pseudo- 
enthusiasm. "Aren't we doing a splendid 
moving picture? In the midst of the lovers' 
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quarrel comes a letter announcing the advent 
of another man. Dubbey, you are registering 
surprise and pleasure, exactly right. I'm 
registering excitement and interest, and — 
yes, Timothy, hold the pose, you are doing in- 
tense chagrin," 

"I think ril be going," said Timothy. 
" Peggy-Mary, did you mean that about not 
wanting to marry me?" Of course Timothy 
was not very old, but it does seem as if he was 
old enough to know that if a man positively 
goads a woman with a question which she 
does not want to answer, right then, she is 
almost certain, right then, to answer it in a 
way he does not want it answered. 

" Yes, I meant it," said Peggy-Mary ; and 
she thought : " If he loves me a speck, and 
didn't just want me to answer like that, he'll 
say, 'Please don't mean it, dear; I'm sorry.' 
And I'll say, * Of course I don't, Timmy, and 
I'm sorry too, and — ' " But something 
banged into her thoughts and broke them. It 
was Timothy closing the front door as he went 
out. 

" Bless my soul ! " exclaimed the Judge. 

" Love," said Peggy-Mary, " isn't like that." 

"Very young love, I think," disagreed the 
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Judge, though he did hate to be forced to dis- 
agree with Peggy-Mary, " is exactly like that. 
He is hurt and jealous. Now each experience 
to him is a new experience which seems to 
blaze right up and confront him. He can't 
stand back a bit and get a proper perspective. 
After youVe been married a year or so he'd 
as soon think of knocking out a window as he 
would of slamming a door. But now—" 

" Maybe," interrupted Peggy-Mary, ** maybe 
you are right, dear. But anyway, I think love 
isn't like that, and — I'm not so sure that we 
will ever be married. There is a nice, neat 
girl in Naples — " 

The Judge laughed to the tune of utter in- 
credulity. 

" I believe it is going to rain to-morrow," 
said Peggy-Mary. 

But it didn't. The to-morrow morning was 
a radiant morning, chuck-full of love and 
laughing. Peggy-Mary, "going out to play," 
as she said, in the orchard, matched the morn- 
ing to a nicety. 

She climbed into the built-in nest in her 
favourite big tree, and waited for Timothy. 
She did not have to wait long. He came and 
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peered up at her, but his face still wore the 
thunder-cloud expression. Then he went 
away. 

"I couldn't help it, I didn't mean to," so 
Peggy-Mary explained it to Dubbey, "but he 
did look so cranky and sulky that my eyebrow 
went up by its own self, and the comers of 
my mouth turned down. But I didn't poke 
out my tongue, honestly I didn't! And — he 
never even noticed that I had my hair done 
low, and had on Mary- Jane pumps. I call the 
way he acted a right-down mean way to act. 
What would you call it, Dubbey?" 

" I wonder, dear," said Dubbey, avoiding 
her question, " just why you have such a pas- 
sion for making faces at Timothy?" 

" I wonder," said Peggy-Mary, avoiding his 
question, " why Timothy, just since we have 
been engaged, has taken a notion to object to 
those faces. I've always made faces. I 
should think," she added with a strained at- 
tempt at frivolity, " that he'd be proud of my 
accomplished eyebrows. He can't wiggle his 
separately and at will. I wonder," she went 
on, dropping the frivolity, " why he has begun 
objecting to so many things. I think it must 
mean he loves me less. What do you think? " 
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"I think that it is because he loves you 
more." 

" But that isn't logical." 

" Yes, dear, I believe it is, if you consider 
Timothy's nature. You and he are much alike 
in that respect. For instance, you don't enjoy 
reading a library book. I do; I don't care. 
But for you to enjoy a book to the uttermost 
it must be your book, and, more than that, it 
must have your book-plate pasted in it. Every 
belonging of yours, from your car to your 
humble thimble, must have your little ' P. M. 
A.' monogram tucked away some place on it. 
You don't think it makes the article any bet- 
ter, or more precious, but it does make it ex- 
clusively yours. Timothy is the same way; a 
' T. D.' on his match-box — " 

" You mean that Timothy wants to put his 
monogram on me?" 

" Something like that. Pet. He wouldn't 
change the essential you for anything, I'll 
wager, but he'd like to have little acts of yours 
constantly showing him that you were his. If 
you'd comb your hair the way he likes it best 
he'd think, every time he looked at it, 'It is 
that way because she is my girl,' and would be 
gratified — " 
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" But I won't be owned. That ownership 
idea is entirely contrary to all my opinions. 
I'll never do one thing to encourage Timothy 
to take that attitude. I don't believe in it." 

" No," said the Judge, " your civilised grey- 
matter doesn't believe in that idea. But, thank 
Heaven, your primitive red-hot little heart 
loves it, just the same." 

Peggy-Mary shook her curls emphatically. 

" Why, then," inquired the Judge, " was a 
certain small person memorising Browning's 
'A Woman's Last Word,' the other evening, 
and smiling as she did so?" 

''Oh — that!" said Peggy-Mary, and fled 
guiltily from the room. 

Along about shadow-time — which is espe- 
cially sorry, especially lonely, especially heart- 
hurting time, anyway — Timothy's mother 
came. Timothy's mother loved Peggy-Mary 
next best to Timothy. Peggy-Mary loved 
Timothy's mother enough to be glad to see 
her when she had thought the knock on the 
door meant Timothy behind it. 

" What have you been doing to my little 
boy ? " demanded Timothy's mother. 

** Dear, how sweet you look in that new 
gown," said Peggy-Mary. 
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"What have you been doing to my little 
boy?" repeated Mrs. Douglas, trying to look 
stem over the question, trying not to smile 
over the compliment. 

" Your little boy went home from my house 
slamming-doors mad. Aren't you ashamed of 
him?" 

" Of course I am I " And then, because 
Mrs. Douglas loved Peggy-Mary only next 
best to Timothy, " I had to come over ; it is 
too warm to stay at home." 

" Too warm ? " questioned Peggy-Mary, 
thinking of the great cool rooms in the Douglas 
home. 

" Yes, Timmy is burning all sorts of things 
in the furnace." 

" What sort of things ? " asked Peggy-Mary, 
wishing her heart would stay where it be- 
longed and not go jigging about so flightily. 

" It is positively feminine of him," deplored 
Mrs. Douglas ; " he is burning all the plans he 
ever drew, as nearly as I could judge from the 
litter all over the basement, and little stacks of 
letters, and an old doll-buggy, and — all sorts 
of things. Tossing them in, so dramatically, 
and stamping about and grinding his teeth — " 

*' Gracious ! " gasped Peggy-Mary. 
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"Yes," sighed Mrs. Douglas, "he is so 
hopelessly young ! " 

" I think I'll not forgive him for a long, 
long time," said Peggy-Mary to the Judge as 
soon as Mrs. Douglas had gone; "as Delia 
says, * I'll learn him to bum up my doll-buggy 
and my letters ! ' " 

" But how do you know that they were your 
letters, Sweet?" 

" Why, the idea 1 " Peggy-Mary was indig- 
nant. " As if he'd keep any other girl's let- 
ters ! " 

Next day Timothy's mother came again to 
see Peggy-Mary and announced, mournfully, 
that Timothy had gone to the beach to potter 
over his bungalow and visit the Rodgers. 

" Who are they ? " questioned Peggy-Mary. 

" But you must know Nadine Rodgers ? " 

" No, I don't believe I do, though I do re- 
member meeting ar Thornten Rodgers at some 
of the dances a year or so ago." 

" Yes, that's Timothy's friend." 

"But Nadine?" 

" Next to you, Nadine Rodgers is the most 
adorable girl I ever met." 

" How nice for Timothy 1 " exclaimed 
Pe^gy-Mary enthusiastically. 
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" Isn't it ? " agreed Timothy's mother. Of 
course she couldn't have meant to let Peggy- 
Mary think that Nadine was Thomten's sister. 
Of course it was entirely by mistake that she 
omitted to mention the fact that Nadine had 
been married to Thomten about six months 
and was utterly, almost blindly, in love with 
him. 

It seems incredible, but, after that, the days 
went right on dallying from one day into an- 
other day exactly as if Timothy were not over 
a hundred miles away, at a beach where also 
was Nadine Rodgcrs; exactly as if Peggy- 
Mary were not at home, so desperately lonely 
that she could hardly be friendly with herself. 

Of course P^gy-Mary was thankful — oh, 
ardently thankful! — that since Timothy did 
not love her at all she had found it out in time. 
But, " I think," she said one morning, in a 
wistfully forgetful moment, to the Judge, 
** that to-day is the anniversary of the day the 
moon died. It feels that way, doesn't it ? " 

"A bit," agreed the Judge, who was pre- 
cisely as imhappy as Peggy-Mary; "but 
Dickey is coming to-day, so I suppose we had 
better see to it that a room is ready, and all 
that." 
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" I attended to that yesterday," sighed 
Peggy-Mary, " so to-day there is just nothing 
at all to do." That was the worst of it. All 
the time which had used itself up so quickly 
talking to Timmy, and laughing with Timmy, 
and loving with Timmy, had suddenly refused 
to use itself up at all. It had developed a 
ghastly hollow way of yawning wide until it 
looked like eons of emptiness, and of demand- 
ing that something be done with it. 

Saxton Dickey was the sort of man people 
always describe as " charming." He was 
handsome, almost too handsome, though he 
looked older than his confessed thirty-three 
years. He wore English clothes, had a Boston 
accent, and was as epigrammatic as Oscar 
Wilde. Indeed, he quite often confused that 
genius' scintillations with his own. He 
thought Peggy-Mary was too pretty to know. 
But she wasn't. She was too polite to place 
quotation marks around her guest's bon-mots. 
Besides, she liked him. 

" I don't believe he means to crib," she ex- 
plained to the Judge, "and he is delightfully 
interesting — sort of an automatic wit-sharp- 
ener, you know. He keeps me busy all the 
time trying to be brilliant." 
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" I haven't found him ' delightfully interest- 
ing/ " remarked the Judge ; " he has changed 
since last I knew him, disappointingly. He 
used to be sane and rather clever. Now, it 
seems to me, he is merely a mental contor- 
tionist." 

" Well, anyway," said Peggy-Mary, " I like 
him." 

And he liked Peggy-Mary for several days. 
Then he began to love her, but he was wise 
enough not to tell her about it. So they 
motored together and walked together and 
talked together, discussing everything from art 
to zootheism. But they never climbed the 
apple-trees together. Saxton, someway, was 
not at all the sort of man one could invite into 
an apple-tree, or any tree, for that matter. 

*' Peggy-Mary," the Judge said to her one 
evening when they were alone for a few mo- 
ments, one evening when Saxton had decided 
to prolong his visit for a few weeks, " it seems 
to me — but of course you're not — forgetting 
Timothy?" 

" Timothy seems to have forgotten me," an- 
swered Peggy-Mary, in a totally expression- 
less voice. 

But he hadn't. Next day a letter came, di- 
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rected to " Miss Peggy-Mary Albright," in 
Timothy's neat handwriting. 

Peggy-Mary tore it open and read, " I hope 
you are having a delightful time with your 
Dickey-bird." 

Her cheeks flamed. " Now that," she said, 
as she passed the sheet of paper to the Judge, 
*' is too utterly childish." 

" Poor boy ! " said the Judge. 

" He says, ' hope,' " persisted Peggy-Mary. 

" Poor boy ! " repeated the Judge. 

Slowly Peggy-Mary pulled her ring from her 
finger. '* Ouch 1 " said she, half under her 
breath, as it came off. 

"Too tight?" inquired the Judge casually. 

" Why, no," answered Peggy-Mary sur- 
prisedly. She did not know at all that she 
had said " Ouch I " 

That afternoon she sent a small registered 
package to Mr. Timothy Douglas, Newport, 
Oregon. 

That evening Saxton Dickey proposed to 
Peggy-Mary. She started to say she was 
sorry, and bit it off before it was said. She 
started to say no, and bit that off, too. She 
stammered, "I — don't know," and ran fast 
away to the Judge. 
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"Oh, Dubbey!" she said, "I am ahnost 
scared to death." Then she told him all about 
it. 

" But I don't understand, S\^eet," said Dub- 
bey, when the telling was finished. "Just 
what is it that you are afraid of ? " 

" I'm afraid I'll marry him. I'm afraid I'll 
say yes and go right oflF and marry him some 
day, all of a sudden." 

" Why, Peggy-Mary 1 What has become of 
my sensible girl, with her firm will of her own, 
and her clear, sensible mind ? " 

"All gone, I think," wailed she. "Oh, I 
wish he'd go away." 

" If you had refused him positively," sug- 
gested the Judge, "he would surely leave in 
the morning." 

" I'll go right out and do it now," said 
Peggy-Mary, jumping up from the arm of 
Dubbey's chair, " this very minute." 

Saxton was sitting on the veranda when she 
opened the French window, so she paused. 
" No," she called softly, " no, I'm sorry, but 
I can't, not possibly," and then she closed the 
window and went up-stairs to her room. 

"Fearfully bad breeding, I call it," grum- 
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bled the Judge, four afternoons later when 
Saxton had made no suggestion of leaving; 
"he should know that this situation is un- 
pleasant for you, to put it mildly." 

" I'm not sure," said Peggy-Mary, gazing in- 
tently at a furry white cloud far away, '* that 
it is unpleasant, Dubbey." She had received 
no letter, no line, no word from Timothy since 
she had returned the ring. She supposed, of 
course, or thought she supposed, that Nadine 
Rodgers was wearing it by this time. 

The Judge sighed, a big, almost tearful 
sigh. 

" Please don't, Dubbey," begged Peggy- 
Mary. 

" I am not sighing over you, dear," he ex- 
plained, "but over myself, because I seem to 
be unable, of late, even to begin to understand 
my little girl." 

" That's easy," answered Peggy-Mary with 
an imitation smile; "you see, I don't under- 
stand myself any more, either." 

" Surely," began the Judge slowly, " surely, 
^^SSY'^^^f y^^ don't love this, this — Sax- 
ton Dickey ? " 

" No, I don't. But I think if I didn't hate 
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every one in the world but you, that Fd like 
him." 

" Well, then ? " asked the Judge patiently. 

" Well, then, it seems like this. Do you 
remember, when I was a naughty little girl 
and ran away down the road to the black- 
smith's shop, and saw the pretty, shining red 
things all in a line, which he told me not to 
touch, how I waited until he wasn't looking and 
picked one up, fairly snatched it, and then 
couldn't let go for a minute ? " 

The Judge shuddered. "Your poor little 
burned pink palm," said he. 

" And how I came running home, and you 
and Delia put bread-and-milk poultices on it, 
until the doctor came ? " 

" But what — " began the Judge. 

" Some hurts," explained Peggy-Mary, ** are 
just too bad to stand, and the poultices helped 
a lot, you know." 

" I'm not so sure," said the Judge, ** that 
Dickey would care to serve as a bread-and- 
milk poultice. Men aren't a bit like that, 
dear." 

"Timothy isn't like that, I know," agreed 
Peggy-Mary, " but I think Saxton is. In fact, 
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I am sure he is, because he says, ' only the un- 
attainable is desirable/ And he says, * A 
woman in love with love is delightful, but a 
woman in love with a man is disgusting/ And 
he says he really couldn't love me half as much 
if I loved him, because, ' a passion returned is 
an ideal ruined,* and he says — " 

"Oh, my lordl" interrupted the Judge ir- 
ritably ; " I had no idea he was such a 
donkey — " 

" Sh-h-h ! " warned Peggy-Mary, " here he 
comes now." 

Here he did come now, walking leisurely up 
the path, carrying a folded newspaper in his 
hand. " I say," he drawled languidly, '* isn't 
your neighbour's name Timothy Douglas?" 

"Yes, why?" asked Peggy-Mary. 

" Here, in this papah now — I'm afraid it is 
rawtha bad news — " 

Peggy-Mary snatched the paper from his 
hands, held it for an instant in front of her 
staring wide eyes, and then did the most un- 
Peggy-Mary-like thing she had ever done in 
all her life. She dropped the paper, closed 
her eyes slowly, and sank down, a rumpled 
little heap of unconsciousness. 

And Dubbey did the most un-Dubbey-like 
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thing he had ever done in all his life. He paid 
not the slightest attention to Peggy-Mary. He 
stumbled to his feet, reached for the paper, 
and read that the launch, Ocean-Bird, that had 
taken a number of people over the bar, deep- 
sea fishing, was now unable to make shore, 
and was believed to be in grave danger. Fol- 
lowing was the list of passengers. Timothy's 
name came first. 

The Judge turned on Saxton with almost 
savage fierceness. ** You fool," he roared, 
"this is last night's paper. Why didn't you 
tell me first, so that I could have wired and 
found out something definite? They are un- 
doubtedly in safely by this time. This hap- 
pens three or four times a year down there. 
Never been a launch lost yet! They always 
get in all right. Fool I " Then he stooped, 
lifted Peggy-Mary very gently, and carried 
her into the house. 

Saxton sat down or, rather, flopped down 
into a chair and stared about him dazedly. As 
he expressed it to himself, he was *' rawtha 
taken a-back." He had said nothing. He be- 
gan to compose a proper retort. He had not 
quite finished it, to his satisfaction, when a 
bronze, boyishly good-looking young man, 
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carrying a travelling-bag, came striding up the 
path. He ran up the steps, and stopped with 
a jerk when Saxton spoke. 

" I say," drawled Saxton, " I think I 
shouldn't knock at once if I were you. You 
see, Miss Albright has just fainted, and the 
Judge is quite to pieces. In fact — " 

" Fainted ! " shouted the young man, fairly 
smashing the word into Saxton's apathetic 
drawl, and then he bolted straight into the 
house without knocking. 

"Were you much frightened, Timmy?" 
asked Peggy-Mary, an hour later, when she 
and Timothy were sitting in the built-in nest 
in the apple-tree. 

"Frightened? Was I frightened? Why, 
Honey, when that fellow said you had fainted 
I thought something had happened to your 
heart, and I — " 

" Something had happened to my heart," 
laughed Peggy-Mary, "but that wasn't what 
I meant. I meant were you much frightened 
when you were out on that great big sea in 
that little boat — oo — oo — " she shivered. 

Timothy smiled shamefacedly. " Well — 
yes, I was much frightened then, too. I was 
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ashamed of myself, for the other fellows 
laughed and jollied, but — I couldn't. I had 
a so much bigger reason for wanting, for need- 
ing to live, than they had, you see. Of course, 
I wasn't sure, by any means, that you'd forgive 
me if we did get in all right, but I kept think- 
ing over and over — it seems silly now, I'll 
own up — but I kept thinking and — well, to 
tell the truth I guess I prayed it, Peggy-Mary, 
* If I may only live to see her make one more 
funny face ' — just that! " 

" Oh, Timmy, I don't want to make any 
more faces. I hate 'em. And, anyway, I 
don't believe I could do, ever again, the least 
tiny thing you didn't like. Dear, it has been 
so dreadful! And the worst of it was I got 
all mixed up. It isn't safe to associate very 
much with contortionists. Promise you never 
will, Timothy?" 

Timothy promised gravely, and then asked 
why. 

" Because, before he came, I knew exactly 
how I felt and what I wanted. I was sorry, 
and I wanted — just you. But after he came, 
with his crooked talk and his twisted ways of 
looking at everything, my mind just tied itself 
in tangles. I thought how I felt was angry, 
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and that what I wanted was a bread-and-milk 
poultice to ease my hurt heart. But that 
wasn't what I needed, at all. What I needed 
was just what I got, dear, a cruel hot mustard- 
plaster to draw all the nonsense out of my 
mind, and — oh, whatever is the use of so 
much talking? Tell me again, Timmy, whose 
ami?" 

" You are mine, sweetheart," said Timothy, 
" all mine ! " 
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IV 

THEIR DAY 

IT was a February evening, windy and 
dreary and rain-soaked. Peggy-Mary, 
sitting beside Mrs. Douglas in the limousine, 
yawned a luxurious round O of a yawn, 
clapped her little white-gloved hand over it, 
just too late, and shivered down into the depths 
of her big fur coat. Timothy Douglas, sitting 
beside Peggy-Mary, copied the yawn — en- 
larged — copied the shiver, and added a sigh. 
Judge Van Slycke and Mr. Douglas, opposite, 
turned their coat collars up over their silk 
mufflers, and agreed that home was the place 
for a night like this. 

'* Boo-ooo," mumbled Peggy-Mary, " some- 
thing must be wrong with this heating-appa- 
ratus, Dubbey." 

" It seems to be completely out of order," 
agreed the Judge. " FU have Johnson attend 
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to it to-morrow, dear. Do you think you arc 
catching cold ? " he asked, stooping forward to 
tuck the robe more closely about Peggy-Mary's 
feet. 

" I never did catch a cold, so I don't know. 
I feel fearfully shivery, and I think Timothy 
has a chill — he is positively shaking." 

Mrs. Douglas, Timothy's mother, laughed. 
" Timothy is quaking in anticipation," she 
jeered. 

Peggy-Mary turned to him reproachfully. 
"Timothy, are you quivering with fear over 
the thoughts of marrying me? " 

Timothy's hand fought about desperately 
under the robe, seeking hers. Not until he 
had found it did he answer. ** Of course not ! 
It is beastly cold to-night, and just coming out 
from those close rooms. I wonder why 
women will soak themselves with perfume ! I 
could hardly — " 

Mrs. Douglas interrupted. " He is trying 
to change the subject," she scoflfed; "he 
turned jade-green in the church when the 
groom came out of the vestry and walked to 
the altar. And he caught hold of my arm and 
pinched it until it hurt when that gentleman 
didn't speak up as promptly as he should." 
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" I thought he had missed his cue, poor 
devil," confessed Timothy shamefacedly. 

"Why 'poor devil'?" demanded Peggy- 
Mary. " He loves Blanche and she loves 
him." 

"Does he drink, or something? What is 
wrong with him, then?" inquired the Judge 
vaguely. 

Peggy-Mary lifted her head out of the fur 
collar where she had been snuggling her nose 
to keep it warm, and blinked at the Judge sur- 
prisedly. " Drink ! Why, Dubbey, whatever 
in the world! Indeed he doesn't! Nothing 
at all is wrong with him. What an odd ques- 
tion ! " 

"Well, you see," explained the Judge, "I 
gathered that something was wrong, because, 
as the bride went down the aisle past us, you 
whispered to me, * Oh, I feel so sorry for 
her!'" 

"Did I say that?" mused Peggy-Mary. 
" Did I, now ? How rude of me ! I didn't 
know that I said it." 

Timothy's hand squeezed hers understand- 
ingly. "There must have been a thousand 
people in that church," said he. 

" Yes," agreed Peggy-Mary, " and every one 
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of them taking acute, precise notes of every- 
thing, and right now half of them, anyway 
half, are making sandwiches about her." 

" Sandwiches ? " inquired Mr. Douglas. 

The Judge and Timothy smiled compla- 
cently. They knew what Peggy-Mary meant. 

" Yes, like this : ' She looked lovely, didn't 
she? But don't you think she seemed a bit 
too happy? Though her smile is charming.' 
And some of them make the inside better than 
the outside: 'White never was becoming to 
Blanche. But the lace on her dress was su- 
perb, wasn't it? I wonder why she did choose 
such a pretty maid of honour?' " 

" Cynic ! " laughed Mr. Douglas. 

" Yes? " taunted his wife. " But did I, or 
did I not, hear a certain person say, on the 
way to the reception : ' Groom is a fine-look- 
ing chap, isn't he? Too bad he was so fright- 
ened he couldn't give the responses more 
clearly. First man I ever saw, though, who 
knelt gracefully ! ' " 

" That's just the way ! " exclaimed Peggy- 
Mary. " There is something about weddings 
that always makes people talk like that. If 
they say something nice they spoil it right 
away with something not nice; and if they 
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say something not nice to start with they al- 
ways hurry to fix it up by saying something 
nice. But I'm not going to do that way. I 
say, flatly, right now, that I think it was a 
horrid wedding." 

"Oh, now, Sweet 1" remonstrated the 
Judge. 

"Yes," continued Peggy-Mary firmly, "it 
was a horrid wedding! No one, not even 
Blanche or Gerald, had a good time. Every- 
body was glad as could be when going home 
time came. I think if you invite a lot of people 
to anything you should see that they enjoy 
themselves. I want my wedding to be a happy 
wedding. I know I'll be happy, and I want 
every one else to be happy, too. I want them 
to say for long times afterward, ' Didn't we 
have a good time at Peggy-Mary Albright's 
wedding ! ' " 

"That is all very well for you to say in 
February," sighed Mrs. Douglas, " when your 
wedding is going to be in May. But I know 
that, no matter what plans you make, at the 
last moment you and Timothy will elope." 

" Now, that would be very nice," interrupted 
the Judge cheerfully. 

Peggy-Mary opened her sky-blue eyes wide, 
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and stared at him in astonishment. '' Dub- 
bey! Would you like not to sec me mar- 
ried?" 

'* But of course you'd take me along for a 
witness ! " explained the Judge. 

" But of course we wouldn't 1 " declared 
Peggy-Mary. "If Timothy and I eloped we 
would have a sure-enough elopement, with the 
minister's wife and maid for witnesses, and 
telegrams afterward. But we are not going 
to elope. I don't want to be a sort of hap- 
hazard bride. I want to be a truly bride, 
white dress and veil, and engraved invitations, 
and — " 

" Peggy-Mary," interrupted the Judge, 
"you were three years old, if my memory 
serves me correctly, when you were invited to 
ride in the Liberty car at a Fourth-of-July 
parade. And as your tears would not permit 
me to insist on your staying at home, and my 
fears would not permit me to let you ride by 
yourself, I rode also, and held you on while 
you waved a Texas flag — heavens! I can 
see those letters yet — and shouted ; and every 
one on the streets said: 'Why on earth is 
that old man riding with the children and spoil- 
ing the effect? ' Well, ever since that time I 
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have been under the impression that no con- 
tingency might arrive wherein I should be un- 
willing to serve you. I have always regarded 
that experience as a sort of vaccination against 
all the horrors of publicity. But for me to 
dress up in my ' Sunday best/ and walk down 
several miles of church aisle, prepared to ' give 
you away/ — no, bless my soul! If — " He 
paused suddenly, and remembered that on 
Peggy-Mary's wedding-day she would have no 
mother to kiss her last of all, and that Peggy- 
Mary had no father ; and he went on hurriedly 
to say, " — though of course. Sweet, if you de- 
sired it — " 

'* Oh, Dubbey, bless your heart 1 " broke 
in Peggy-Mary, her words all round with love. 
" Of course not I Timothy and I are going to 
be married at home, in the library. Where 
else in the world? I couldn't be married in 
a house which wasn't even well acquainted 
with me. I thought it all out this evening, 
and I'll tell all of you about it as soon as I 
have talked it over with Timothy. But part 
of it I can tell now. I thought I'd like to be 
married about twilight-time — May twilights 
are so lovely. The apple-blossoms will all be 
in bloom then; so I thought," — this to Dub- 
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bey — ^"that we'd just strip the trees so there 
wouldn't be a single apple next fall." She 
spoke as if the absence of apples in the fall 
would be a distinct advantage. The Judge 
agreed enthusiastically, and urged her to go 
on with her plans. "Then," she continued, 
" right after twilight-time comes hungry-time. 
So I thought it would be nice to take the doors 
down between the breakfast-room and the sun- 
parlour and the dining-room, and have pretty 
tables where every one could sit down and be 
comfortable and happy, and — I don't care," 
she finished in defiance of the crepitating 
chuckles which had accompanied her last 
words, " I don't care if you do laugh. People 
do like to eat good things, and they will all go 
home in a splendid humour ! " 

"And," supplemented Mr. Douglas, "in- 
stead of saying that the bride's train was on 
crooked they will be wondering what was extra 
in the entree sauce to make it so delicious. 
Judge Van Slycke, I congratulate you. Peggy- 
Mary is a bom diplomat I " 

" Excepting Mr. Douglas," went on Peggy- 
Mary gravely; "he is to stand up against a 
wall, with a thimbleful of chicken salad and 
two tissue-paper sandwiches on a plate in one 
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hand, and a cup and saucer in the other hand, 
something as he did to-night, and — " 

" Mercy I Mercy I I surrender 1 " pleaded 
Mr. Douglas. 

" Are they going home right after the sup- 
per?" asked Timothy hopefully. 

" Oh, dear, no ! They are going up to the 
party-room and have the most fun they ever 
did have at a dance, and then — " 

The limousine stopped. Mr. and Mrs. 
Douglas got out, but Timothy thought, if 
Peggy-Mary didn't mind, he would go on home 
with her and stay, for just a few minutes, of 
course, to hear the rest of her plans for their 
wedding. 

When she and Timothy and the Judge went 
into the warm, cozy library, and Peggy-Mary 
suggested that they shouldn't turn on the 
lights, but should just sit in the firelight, it 
seemed to the Judge that he had better go 
straight up to his room, as he was rather tired. 
But it did not seem that way to Peggy-Mary. 
The ideal As if she and Timothy could 
plan their wedding without himl Why be 
silly? 

So Peggy-Mary and Timothy sat down on 
the rug in front of the fireplace, hand in hand, 
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just as they had used to sit, years ago, listen- 
ing to the Judge's fairy-stories; and he sat 
directly behind them in his big chair, as he had 
used to sit, too. And as he watched the fire- 
flickers dancing over Peggy-Mary's curls and 
accentuating the firm outlines of Timothy's 
profile, and as he listened to Peggy-Mary's 
throaty soft voice explaining so eagerly, he 
found it was hard to realise that his sister's 
baby was not talking to her playmate about 
her next birthday-party. But when he did 
realise, with a hurting suddenness, that his 
only niece was actually talking to her fiance 
about their wedding, he caught his breath 
tensely for a moment and then sheathed the 
sharp edge with a great big prayer of gratitude 
to the gods of things as they should be. In 
the world there was but one man to whom the 
Judge felt he could relinquish the little girl 
who, all through the years, had held his heart 
so carefully in her tiny hands, and that man 
was Timothy Douglas. 

"What do you think, Dubbey?" asked 
Peggy-Mary. 

**I think," answered he, "that your plans 
are ideal, from the beginning to the end." 

" But, dear," said Timothy doubtfully, " you 
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don't suppose, do you, that they will be angry 
about it?" 

"Angry?" asked Peggy-Mary surprisedly. 
Then she laughed, a laugh which tripped out 
with the firelight into the darkest comers of 
the room. " People are never angry after a 
perfectly scrumptious, happy time, are they, 
Dubbey?" 

" Never," said Dubbey convincingly. 

Then it was February; now it is May. 
That is exactly the way it seemed to the Judge. 

Now it is February ; and now it is still Feb- 
ruary; and now, some more of February. 
What, only March? But it has been March 
for several months, now — what can be detain- 
ing April? Surely, surely April never did 
drag out like this before! If it continues to 
poke so, May never will come. That is ex- 
actly the way it seemed to Peggy-Mary and 
Timothy. 

But May did come, bringing the day right 
along with it — a day which had certainly been 
in the making ever since Peggy-Mary's first 
day on this earth. One knew, just to look at 
it, that when the day-making fairies had fin- 
ished making Peggy-Mary's birthday they had 
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smiled and said : " That was well done. Now 
we must start a-making her wedding-day. We 
must save all the choicest bits of blue sky, and 
all the specially golden sunshine, and begin at 
once to ruffle a few fleecy, white clouds, and 
study their proper arrangement, and begin 
brewing the magic for the air so that, just in 
time, we shall have everything at hand to 
weave a wonderful, perfect day. And we 
must make a special engagement with the south 
wind for that day and explain to him that we 
desire just a love-whispering, blossom-kissing 
breeze, rose-tinged very slightly, to harmonise 
with the blue-and-golden day and with the 
wisteria-purple gauze we have designed to 
drape over it at twilight." 

" I was wondering," said Peggy-Mary, on 
the afternoon of the wonderful, perfect day, 
as she lay in the hammock and looked up 
into the sky, blue with the ultimate blueness 
of blue, " whether those " — she pointed to the 
perfectly placed white cloud-crests — " weren't, 
maybe, the wings of angels tipping through ? " 

For the past hour Dubbey had been walking 
rapidly up and down, and down and up the 
veranda. He paused now, assured Peggy- 
Mary gravely that he was positive about the 
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angels' wings, and then asked her whether she 
was beginning to feel nervous. 

" Nervous ? " laughed she, " on a day like 
this, when Fve nothing to do but be happy." 

" And — be married," suggested the Judge. 
He was annoyed because his voice had broken, 
right in the middle. He was annoyed with 
his hands for insisting on clasping and un- 
clasping themselves. In order to give them 
something to do he took a cigar from the 
box on the table, and tried to light it. His 
hand trembled; he dropped the match. 

Peggy-Mary jumped up to light it for him, 
but he suddenly changed his mind about smok- 
ing. She linked her arm in his and began to 
walk with him. "Do you know," said she, 
striving to take Dubbey's mind away from 
whatever he had been thinking about which 
had caused his hand to tremble, "what Mr. 
Grierson told Timothy about our house, last 
night?" (Mr. Grierson was professionally 
the biggest architect in the city.) " He said it 
was a perfect piece of architecture." 

And Mr. Grierson was right. Confronted 
by the beautiful bungalow, spreading itself 
proudly yet with a dignified unobtrusiveness, 
on one of the green hills just over there, 
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no one could ever again say that Timothy was 
nearly an architect. He had designed it; he 
had superintended the building of it; and no- 
where about it was there one least flaw. Tim- 
othy was an architect. 

" And now," went on Peggy-Mary, " my 
part begins. Timothy has built us a perfect 
house. I wonder, can I build a perfect 
home?" 

" You have for me, Sweet," said the Judge, 
" so I know that for Timothy — " 

" Here I am ! " shouted Timothy's voice di- 
rectly behind them. 

" Gracious ! " gasped Peggy-Mary, ** when 
did you start announcing yourself like that, 
Timmy? You scared me most to death." 

" I whistled," explained Timothy, '* and, no 
attention paid to me. I clattered up the steps ; 
still no attention paid to me. One would 
think," he added sternly, "that I wasn't the 
groom." 

Peggyr-Mary laughed delightedly. She 
always laughed delightedly at Timothy's 
jokes. 

" Besides," went on Timothy, thus encour- 
aged, " I ran away. My mother didn't say 
I could come over to play to-day." 
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" But why not ? " asked Peggy-Mary sur- 
prisedly. 

" Search me ! She kept me conspicuously 
busy all morning. This afternoon when I 
started to sneak out she grabbed me, and 
wanted to know whether I had telephoned to 
ask you if I might come. I explained that I 
never telephoned — that I always came. She 
insisted that to-day was different, that I'd be 
a bother, that I must telephone. But I was 
afraid you might think the same way, so — 
here I am." 

" Goody for you ! " said Peggy-Mary. 
" There are ten new presents since this morn- 
ing. And — oh, look, here comes a boy with 
another one now ! " She ran down the path, 
met the boy, procured a big square box, and 
came running back, her eyes shining with ex- 
citement. 

" Guess what it is ? " said she. 

" I guess a chafing-dish," said Timothy. 

A surprisedly uncertain look came into 
Peggy-Mary's eyes. "Why do you guess 
that?" 

" Because we have four now." 

" I am glad, Dubbey," said Peggy-Mary, 
" that you know positively that Timothy likes 
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our furniture and Persian rugs " — the furni- 
ture and the rugs for the new house had been 
Dubbey's gift — " because otherwise you might 
think—" 

" Now, now, Sweet ! " protested Dubbey. 

" Oh, but see here ! " began Timothy, 
frankly embarrassed. 

Peggy-Mary's hands reached out and 
caught hold of his. '* I'm sorry, dear. I 
shouldn't have thought it for an instant. But, 
just for an instant, I did think — I'm ashamed 
now — but I did think you were criticising our 
presents." 

" Let's open this one," suggested Timothy, 
blushing red under his bronze. He cut the 
string. Peggy-Mary burrowed her hands 
down into the tissue paper, and brought out a 
shining silver chafing-dish. 

" Oh," she exclaimed, all joy in her face, all 
joy in her words, " how utterly lovely ! Aren't 
people sweet ! " 

" Isn't she perfect ? " said Timothy to the 
Judge, and then, quickly, " I thought maybe 
I could help with the decorations, or some- 
thing." 

"Oh, look, Timmy, at this cunning little 
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knob, carved like a puppy's head! See, this 
is an electric one ! " 

" But so were three of the others — " be- 
gan Timothy. Peggy-Mary's big blue eyes 
narrowed a bit. "I thought maybe I could 
help with the decorations," he finished vaguely. 

" Not one thing for us to do," beamed Peggy- 
Mary ; " the decorators are just putting on the 
finishing touches to the tables; they did the 
rest of the house this morning, and it is — 
as the papers will probably say — 'a perfect 
bower.' All excepting the library — Dubbey 
and I did that our own selves, didn't we, dear? 
Oh, Timmy," she continued, noticing the sur- 
prised expression on Timothy's face, " I do 
hope you weren't planning on, weren't want- 
ing, a bell and a bird." 

"A what?" questioned Timothy amazedly. 

" To stand under," explained Peggy-Mary. 
" You see, the library and I talked it all over. 
And it said to me :' If you don't mind, you see, 
I should feel dreadfully foolish all decked out 
in white tulle and smilax« If you could, now, 
just let me wear my comfortable every-day 
clothes? Don't you think the rest of the 
house will be dressed up enough for all ? ' 
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And I said : * But surely, library ! I know 
exactly how you feel. White tulle wouldn't 
be a bit becoming to you, and besides, it would 
detract from your dignity and, besides that, 
I like you much better just as you are. 
Timmy and I will feel more at home in you.' 
So Dubbey and I just put a few sprays of ap- 
ple-blossoms in the Rookwood vases — they 
look so pretty, dear, against the dull-green 
walls — and the library is perfectly happy, and 
so are we." 

" The point about Peggy-Mary is," said 
Timothy proudly, " she doesn't simply talk that 
way, she thinks that way." 

" I believe you are right about that, my boy," 
answered the Judge speculatively, as if Tim- 
othy had advanced a brand-new idea. The 
Judge was like that. Never once had he 
spoiled one of Timothy's wonderful discoveries 
about Peggy-Mary by saying that he had 
known that for years and years. 

" Your father hasn't forgotten that he is to 
play the wedding-march, has he, Timothy ? " 
inquired Peggy-Mary anxiously. 

" Forgotten ? Did you say ' forgotten,' 
sweetheart? Why, ever since the day you told 
him he might play he has been practising it." 
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" But, Timmy, your father plays so beauti- 
fully! Surely he hasn't needed to bother to 
practise. Why, I'm sorry — " 

"He didn't need to at alL He played at 
the duke's wedding in Naples without ever go- 
ing over it once, but I'll bet he's played it 
twice a day for a month now. And to-day! 
Well, he's been at the piano practically all day. 
He plays it so that a lump comes up in your 
throat, and your hair stands up on end, and 
then when he finishes and turns around, mother 
says: *If you could, dear, put a little more 
expression into it? It is Peggy-Mary's and 
Timothy's, you know.' " 

" Aren't people sweet ! " exclaimed Peggy- 
Mary again. 

And then, for a long time, the three of them 
sat on the veranda, breathing the magic air, 
and looking up at the sky — blue with the ulti- 
mate blueness of blue, feathered with tips of 
angels' wings — and felt the wonder, and knew 
that words were not necessary. Until, at last, 
Dubbey opened his watch and said, but bless 
his soul, if his watch was right, the minister 
would be coming in a little more than an hour. 
Peggy-Mary jumped up and without giving 
Timothy time to say even half of a good-bye, 
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told him she would see him again, in just one 
hour, and ran up the stairs. 

Three-quarters of the hour had been used 
up when Dubbey came slowly down the hall 
and paused outside Peggy-Mary's door. Of 
course it would not do at all to rap! Of 
course the child was not ready yet and he must 
not bother her. Of course — the door opened 
a crack. Peggy-Mary peeked out. " Goody ! " 
said she, " I was just going to send Tilda for 
you, dear. Come right in. Fm all dressed 
up. You may go now, Tilda, and thank you." 

The Judge stepped into the room and stared 
at Peggy-Mary as if, never before in all his 
life, had he so much as had a glimpse of her. 
And he hadn't — not of that Peggy-Mary ! 

No use, no use at all to try to describe how 
she looked. But, perhaps, if we go about it 
very practically — her dress, filmy and white 
as a cloud's heart, was as if the fairies had 
made it along with the day, on the same frame 
where they weave white butterfly wings. Her 
hair, gleaming through the misty veil, fastened 
with a flower and something just like a dew- 
drop, was surely the place where sunbeams 
meet. Her sky-blue eyes had deepened to the 
colour of pansy petals. And her mouth, this 
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day, was exactly the shape that kisses are. 
Practical? Practical! But nobody could! 

" I think/' said she, " that I look quite nice. 
What do you think, Dubbey ? " 

" Sweet," answered he, "I — I can't say it ! 
I think, perhaps, Schubert might have played 
it ; but I doubt it." 

" But then — why don't you hug and kiss 
me? I — I feel as if I needed dreadfully to 
be hugged and kissed by you, Dubbey." 

I was afraid," answered he, still afraid, 

that I might spoil your dress." 

** Huggings can't spoil this dress ! " Peggy- 
Mary assured him, and then, as he put his 
arms tenderly, carefully about her, " Oh, Dub- 
bey, tell me something." 

"Dear," said Dubbey, "I'm a frightfully 
dull old man. There are lots of things I want 
to say to you, only — I seem to have forgotten 
all of them. But one thing I always remem- 
ber: I love you, dear little girl, I love you." 

"That was all I wanted to be told," said 
Peggy-Mary. " And now I must run down to 
the blue room and wait for Timothy." 

But, as she and the Judge stepped out into 
the hall, Timothy was standing there, waiting 
for them. 
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" The guests are all here," said he, when he 
could catch his breath enough to say anything, 
after seeing Peggy-Mary, " so what do you 
think, darling, of our going right down and 
being married ? " 

** Is — is everybody ready ? " faltered Peg- 
gy-Mary. 

" I'm not sure about everybody," answered 
Timothy, "but I have been ready for about 
fifteen years now." 

" Then, Dubbey, if you'll go down and tell 
Mr. Douglas to play, we'll come." 

" Peggy-Mary, Love," said Timothy, when 
the Judge had left, " are you — quite — sure 
— that — you — want to?" 

Peggy-Mary looked at him with wide, re- 
proachful eyes. " Timmy ! " she said. 

" You are so wonderful, so perfect," sighed 
Timothy, "that I can't understand that you 
are really willing! It seems — like playing a 
mean trick on you, some way." 

Up the stairs, thrillingly, exultantly, rang 
the opening chords of the wedding-march. 
Down the stairs, arm in arm, went Peggy- 
Mary and Timothy. 

And, as she stepped into the library, Peggy- 
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Mary knew that there was not one guest there 
who would ever say one, even hintingly, un- 
kind thing about her. She knew that there 
was not one guest present who did not love 
her, and love Timothy, dearly and truly. 

In his favourite big chair sat Dubbey. On 
the davenport, waiting for her husband to join 
her when the music was over, sat Mrs. Doug- 
las. In another arm-chair sat Delia. Who 
was Delia? Don't you remember? The nice 
black cook who had lived in the Judge's house 
a little bit longer than Peggy-Mary had. By 
the open window stood the white-bearded min- 
ister. Nobody else, at all, was there. 

And in the ring Timothy put on Peggy- 
Mary's little white hand was written, " Love 
that is life." And in the ring Peggy- Mary put 
on Timothy's big bronze hand was written, 
" Life that is love." 

And the minister said, forasmuch as Tim- 
othy and Peggy-Mary had pledged their troth, 
each to the other, and had declared their troth 
by giving and receiving rings and by joining 
hands, he pronounced them man and wife. 

Said Peggy-Mary, many, many minutes 
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later: " The people for the reception will be- 
gin to come in just a few minutes now. I 
think we had best be leaving, Timothy." 

" I hope," said Mrs. Douglas half doubt- 
fully, " that they will understand." 

" I know they will," said Peggy-Mary hap- 
pily. " They understand already that any- 
thing is fair at a wedding. Lots of them, I 
know, would be glad enough to play some joke 
on us. You tell them, dear, that we want them 
to have a perfectly lovely time, but that we — 
had to leave suddenly! That is true as true, 
you know." 

And to Dubbey she said: "I wouldn't 
want any one to tell a fib on my wedding-day, 
so don't. But you'll fix it so nobody could be 
a speck hurt, won't you, dear? And don't, for 
the world, let any one know we have just gone 
up to our home. You'll see to it that they all 
leave in a good humour, won't you, Dubbey ? " 

Dubbey would. And Peggy^Mary sighed 
contentedly. She knew that if any one at all 
could "fix it," that any one would be Dub- 
bey. 

** I hope," said Mr. Douglas, as he and his 
wife and the Judge stood in the yard watching 
the motor whizzing Peggy-Mary and Timothy 
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down the driveway and up the road, " that we 
can carry it off well, but — a wedding-recep- 
tion and -supper minus a bride and bride- 
groom ! " 

"After all," interrupted Dubbey, almost 
crossly, " it doesn't particularly matter. To- 
day is their day, you know." 

When Timothy lifted Peggy-Mary from the 
car, he did not put her down again, but carried 
her up the path. On the veranda he paused 
for a moment. In the east the fairies were 
just beginning to drape the wisteria-purple 
gauze of twilight; in the west an amber-and- 
rose-flaked sunset foamed through the sky, 
and, over the top of it, just pricked out in the 
amethyst greyness, winked a wee star. 

" Ours I Little wife of mine," said Tim- 
othy. 

" The star? " asked Peggy-Mary. 

"The whole miraculous world," answered 
Timothy, and carried her over the threshold. 
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V 

PEGGY-MARY'S PARADOX 

IT was the sort of morning in October 
whose blueness and greenness and bronzc- 
ness and redness temporarily hoodwinks one 
into believing that, after all, autumn is more 
attractive than spring. 

Judge Van Slycke was sitting on the ve- 
randa waiting and wondering how long he 
should have to wait. Each morning since her 
marriage, five months before, Peggy-Mary had 
motored down from her new home on the hill 
to her old home near the river, because each 
morning, after Timothy had left for the office, 
she always found she had some startlingly new, 
surprisingly interesting discovery which needed 
to be told to Dubbey right away. 

For instance, the thrilling discovery that the 
reason her husband was absolutely perfect was 
because his faults were so utterly charming. 
For instance, the extraordinary, impudently 
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satisfactory discovery that, in straight defiance 
of all the staid physiologists, she owned two 
hearts — her old left one which had always 
been Dubbey's, her new right one which would 
always be Timothy's. For instance, again, 
the horrid humiliating discovery that the two 
people she loved best in the world, and her 
ownself besides, were total idiots. If not, 
why, then, did three people who cared so much 
for each other, live in two houses a mile apart? 
So, wouldn't Dubbey please pack up immedi- 
ately and come home with Peggy-Mary to live? 
It had seemed to the Judge that it would not 
be best, that it could not be conveniently ar- 
ranged. Peggy-Mary had insisted and coaxed. 
The Judge had stood firm. Just how long he 
should be able to resist Peggy-Mary he did 
not know. If she should cry about it — He 
was piteously torn between his heart-made de- 
sires and his mind-made convictions. 

When he heard the hoarse honk-honking of 
her automobile horn he sighed and hoped she 
would not open that particular subject this par- 
ticular morning. He did so hate to disagree 
with Peggy-Mary. 

She came running up the path. Her hair 
reflected the golden sunshine, her eyes the blue 
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sky, and her pink cheeks and her red lips and 
her nut-brown suit and the general altogether 
air of her, crisp and fresh, seemed to reflect 
the spirit of the morning. 

She gave the Judge a bear's hug and a fairy's 
kiss and then spoke breathlessly : " Dubbey, 
I have discovered that Timothy and I are one 
lovely paradox." She sighed happily, con- 
tentedly, " It is so gratifying to be paradoxi- 
cal, isn't it?" 

" For instance? " prompted the Judge. 

'* We have decided to go on our honey- 
moon." 

" I see," said the Judge, because he did not 
see at all. 

" We are absolutely sensible lovers," con- 
tinued Peggy-Mary, gazing rapturously into 
the heart of a flaming vine-maple, "we love 
like that," and she pointed to the maple, " but 
at the same time our minds are like that," as 
she indicated a cluster of blue and white asters 
waving on the green lawn. " Though of 
course," she confessed, "that is rather far- 
fetched. I mean that we love all tensely, and 
yet we are able to keep our minds cool and 
clear and — logical." 

" I see," said the Judge again, because again 
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he did not see at all. Then, " Where are you 
going for your honeymoon, Sweet?" 

Peggy-Mary chuckled delightedly, " That 
is the point and the proof of the paradox. 
Timothy is going to the Siskiyou Mountains 
on a hunting-trip, and you and I are going, as 
usual in October, to Rockaway Lodge." 

" Oh now — now — " protested the Judge. 

" No need, no ;ieed at all for ' now-nows,' " 
asserted Peggy-Mary. 

** But I am sure, dear, when you and Tim- 
othy have talked it over — " 

" Talked it over I " interrupted Peggy-Mary 
emphatically. " We have talked it over, and 
over, and over, until it is all in shreds, poor 
thing. It took so much talking over before we 
came to this perfect conclusion." 

" Just a little misunderstanding," groped the 
Judge, " you remember, dear, how nicely your 
little quarrel — " 

** Dubbey I " Peggy-Mary's sky-blue eyes 
opened wide in reproach. " It isn't polite to 
remember quarrels except to remember to for- 
get them. An)rway we never had any quar- 
rels — just misunderstandings. But this isn't 
a misunderstanding, it is a perfect understand- 
ing, and perfect understandings — though I 
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bdieve I read it in a book — are the best foun- 
dations for lasting love. So I think we are 
lucky to have made such a beautiful one so 
soon. Timothy thinks it too." 

" You aren't saying, are you," inquired the 
Judge, half incredulously, half furiously, '* that 
Timothy consents to this — this — er — 
plan?" 

*' Infatuated with it," said Peggy-Mary con- 
tentedly. 

"But, Sweet," quoted the Judge weakly, 
" ' People don't do such things.' " 

"Delight of it," explained Peggy-Mary la- 
conically. 

" But people will talk," persisted the Judge. 

" Then," said Peggy-Mary, " people will be 
very, very happy. To give people not merely 
a mouthful but a regular feast of gossip is 
the highest form of altruism." 

" That," observed the Judge sadly, " is the 
first cynical remark I ever heard you make, 
Peggy-Mary." 

She addressed the vine-maple: "Dubbey's 
tongue slipped," she explained to it, earnestly, 
" he meant to say sensible instead of cynical, 
they are quite alike, you know. * The first sen- 
sible remark I ever heard you make, Peggy- 
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Mary/" she ruminated. "Y^s, that sounds 
more probable. You see he doesn't think I'm 
sensible any more. But he does think it 
sensible to live down here, all by his own- 
self — " 

" About this honeymoon plan, dear," inter- 
rupted the Judge, hastily, " if you could now 
— give me sort of an idea of its origin and 
growth ? " 

*' Right from the amoeba up," agreed Peggy- 
Mary. '* Of course you know that ever since 
we were married, we have been planning to 
go somewhere on a honeymoon. But the 
trouble was we could never think of any place 
to go which was one-half as nice as it was 
right here at home. Then the other day Tim- 
othy came home wearing a smile which was 
simply beatific, and bearing a plan which was, 
it seemed to me, diabolic. He had taken 
luncheon with Tom Maxwell and Tom had 
said that he and Bessie were going on a hunt- 
ing trip to the Siskiyous. He got Timmy all 
excited about big game and five-pound trout 
and then invited us to go along. You remem- 
ber, Dubbey, how I have always hated a 'go 
along ' invitation ? Well, then they proceeded 
to plan the entire trip — Timothy always has 
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to have a blue print of everything, you know, 
— and they found it good. I gathered they 
had the tents up by the time they reached the 
salad, and had entirely depleted the woods and 
streams by the time they finished the black cof- 
fee. Timothy was intoxicated with the idea. 
Trying to reason with him about it was as ef- 
fective as trying to reason with a drunken man. 
The ' big game ' had gone to his head." 

" Trying to reason? " questioned the Judge, 
doubtfully. 

**Oh, I know," replied Peggy-Mary, "that 
you are thinking I shouldn't have tried to rea- 
son with him. That when my husband came 
home all elated I should have quashed my 
common sense and greeted his elations with 
ones to match, and a smile. But it would have 
had to be a patient smile and patient smiles — 
Well, I am too dull to think of a simile but I 
care too much for Timothy to inflict him with 
patient smiles. Besides, I'm sure he'd call a 
doctor." 

" Of course, Sweet, you know best, but I 
am afraid — " began Dubbey slowly. 

" The trouble with you, dear," smiled Peg- 
gy-Mary, " is that you are too young- fash- 
ioned. I believe you have been reading Sun- 
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day-magazine articles on * How to keep a hus- 
band/ You see the difference is I chose a 
husband who would wear well, not one who 
had to have his affections packed away in 
moth-balls of flirtations in the winter-times of 
love, and aired on the clothes-lines of coquet- 
ries and coddlings in the summer-times. I'd 
much rather flirt with the iceman than with 
my own husband, if I had to choose, because 
it would be more — fair. The iceman could 
get away. And, if he was a sane conservative 
iceman, he could decide I was simply a little 
fool and not go worrying his Irish head about 
disordered nerves. A gentlemanly husband 
can't decide that his wife is a little fool — " 
She broke off suddenly, "Oh Dubbey, look, 
look at that glorious butterfly! No — right 
here on the crimson-ramblers. Doesn't he 
make life worth while ! Do you know — " she 
went on dreamily, " I like to think that but- 
terflies are the souls of tiny babies who had to 
die before they ever got a chance to love liv- 
ing. So then they are given one rapturous 
day on earth, before they have to begin all 
over again, one day to fly and see the most 
beautiful beauties — " Her voice and her 
eyes wandered off after the butterfly. 
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"As you were saying — " prompted the 
Judge, when it had disappeared. 
What was I saying?" 
About — er — icemen and babies' souls 
and — " suggested the Judge, vaguely. 

" Oh surely not I " exclaimed Peggy-Mary 
distressfully. 

" When Timothy came home with his 
plan — " suggested the Judge again. 

" Well, when he had finished telling me, I 
said, * Dear, it seems to me it will be horridly 
horrid but I'll go if you want me to.' " 

" Why horrid. Sweet? I know you love the 
woods. You used to distract us terribly by 
running away to them." 

" I do love the woods, truly, but I don't love 
them when I know there are guns in them, and 
when they haven't bathtubs and clean-linen at- 
tachments. Even the stars winking through 
the trees at night won't make up for the fact 
that I can't have my bath in the morning. The 
most thrilling sunrise that ever was won't com- 
pensate for the knowledge that something is 
going to be killed that day. I hate killing and 
I hate dirt worse, or better, than I love any- 
thing. Bessie was another horrid." 

"Bessie?" 
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" Her name is Elizabeth and her husband 
never calls her by that lovely name. And her 
best girl friends never call her Betty. And 
her boy chums never call her Bess. Every 
one calls her Bessie. So now you know." 

" I am not sure that I remember having 
met her." 

" You wouldn't. Only that she was the girl 
who wore the white plume at the picnic last 
month. Bessie is like that. She wears white 
plumes to picnics and Panama hats to recep- 
tions." 

" But one's clothes, dear — " remonstrated 
the Judge. 

" Don't make any difference," finished 
Peggy-Mary, "but they do. There are just 
two reasons for a girl wearing a white plume 
to a picnic. One is that she is trying to be 
eccentric; and the other is that she has no 
sense of the fitness of things. The last is 
Bessie's reason. And of course not having 
any sense of the fitness of things means that 
she has no sense of proportion, and having no 
sense of proportion means that she has no 
sense of humour, and that means — *' Peggy- 
Mary paused, breathed in a deep breath of the 
wonderful morning air, smiled — " that it is a 
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profanation to say even hintingly unkind things 
about any one on a morning like this." 

" So then Timothy — " prompted the Judge. 

" So now I/' continued Peggy-Mary, " am 
terribly tired of talking. I can't remember 
when I ever did talk so much and get so little 
said as I have this morning. Besides/' she 
pointed to a fairy winged humming-bird hover- 
ing buzzingly among the roses, ** talk seems so 
trivial compared to — him. It seems to me 
that, on a morning like this, mere humans 
should hold their tongues and listen to the 
gods. How does it seem to you, dear? " 

" It seems to me," the Judge answered, smil- 
ing at her lovingly, apologetically, "that I 
should like very much to hear the remainder 
of the story concerning this parted honey- 
moon." 

"Then FU try to tell it quickly and keep 
the tune. Don't let me go rambling off about 
icemen and babies' souls again. I told Tim- 
othy that I thought it would be horrid, but I 
could not make him believe that I wouldn't 
love it when I was there. I remember once 
when I was little I decided that I would not 
like Heaven. And Timothy argued that I'd 
have to like Heaven, I could not help myself 
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because, you see, it was Heaven. Our argu- 
ment about the hunting trip was precisely like 
that. Finally I decided to go, and laughed 
myself to sleep about it that night. 

" In the morning I looked at the world and 
tasted it and smelled it and decided that surely, 
though it wasn't time for it to be, it must be 
October. Then I asked the calendar about it, 
and sure enough it was. 

"'Timothy,' said I suddenly at breakfast, 
* name two things which always go together.' 
Now I wouldn't call Timothy utterly mundane 
but he is practical. 'Apple pie and cheese,' 
said he. 

" * Fine I ' I encouraged. * Now name two 
more.* 

" ' Fillet of sole and tartar sauce,' said he. 

" ' You aren't using your imagination,' I re- 
proved, ' you are quoting from last night's din- 
ner.' 

" ' Well, then, you name two,' he pouted. 

" That was what I was waiting for, ' Oc- 
tober and Rockaway Lodge,' I said. 

"'Rockaway Lodge?* he questioned. 

"Of course I have told him about Rocka- 
way ever so many times, but one of his nicest 
faults is pretending to forget when he thinks 
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I want to tell things over again. So I made 
believe I had never mentioned Rockaway to 
him before — I was especially anxious to get 
it all fresh in his mind, you see — and told 
him about the sober old hills that had dimples ; 
and the growling fierce river that sailed little 
boats so carefully over itself ; and the big ma- 
jestic trees that sheltered the little white- 
washed cabins so tenderly. Then I told him 
about the cabins themselves, white-wash and 
rough boards on the outside, and tile fireplaces 
and bathrooms on the inside. And I tried to 
explain to him how the whole place was en- 
tirely t)rpical of the people who went there in 
October. The anarchist whose wrathful, sar- 
castic slogan is, ' Millions for charity but not 
one cent for justice,' and who has given his 
entire fortune away for soup-kitchens and 
playgrounds. And the poet who lives by the 
ocean and writes about machinery. And the 
socialist who calls free-will * a monstrous su- 
perstition,' but has made a nervous wreck of 
himself grieving over some mysterious wrong 
thing he did in his youth. And the old-maid 
school-teacher who wears dowdy brown 
dresses and a pink-satin corset. And the con- 
servative who insists that the Czar and a few 
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such unimportant people should be blown up, 
and his rapidly anarchistic niece who pleads 
piteously for their lives — " 

"Us?" interrupted the Judge. 

"Us," agreed Peggy-Mary. "And I told 
him about how we all gather in the big room 
at the lodge in the evenings and discuss serious 
subjects like ' Alice in Wonderland/ and frivo- 
lous subjects like the social revolution, and 
when I got all through, feast of reason, flow 
of soul completed, what do you suppose my 
delightful man said?" 

"That he would go with you this year?" 

" My no, — * Is there any big game in those 
woods you were speaking of, Peggy-Mary, 
love?'" 

She chuckled, sobered, and continued : " I 
was happy all day over Timothy's tenacity, and 
then in the evening he had to spoil it all. He 
came home absolutely resolved to go to Rocka- 
way. He wasn't martyrified about it — that 
might have amused me or made me cross — he 
was simply pleasant and nice about it. Since 
I wanted to go to Rockaway we'd go to Rocka- 
way and that was all there was to it. I talked 
big game and fat trout until I felt bloodthirsty, 
but Timmy never wavered. He talked the 
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beauties of Rockaway until he sounded like a 
professional booster. The harder I laid on 
for the Siskiyous the harder he laid on for 
Rome — I mean Rockaway. Though, really, 
I shouldn't represent our argument as a battle. 
We were much too polite and considerate and 
that sort of thing. A real battle, each fighting 
for their pet place, might have been fun, at any 
rate it would have carried a certain zest with 
it. But our affair was only dully ridiculous, a 
sort of Alphonse and Gaston performance, 
quite silly enough to be sad. 

" This morning though, when I wakened 
and looked out at the sky I knew everything 
would be all right. I knew that as soon as I 
gave to-day time to get into my brain it would 
iron out all the crumples and untangle all the 
tangles. I sang Pippa's song while I was 
dressing and then, just of a sudden, I made the 
illuminating discovery that Timothy and I 
weren't Siamese twins. Weren't we idiots not 
to have thought of it sooner ? So I ran down 
and told Timothy about it — " 

" Was he quite as enthusiastic as you were, 
dear?" 

" Well — not quite," confessed Peggy- 
Mary, " but that didn't matter for I think quite 
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would have hurt my feelings. But after I had 
explained it all two or three times he did say 
that it seemed a very sane arrangement and 
that he was willing. So it is all settled. Tim- 
othy will leave to-morrow evening and you 
and I will leave the next morning, if that will 
be all right with you ? " 

" Very much all right," agreed the Judge. 

"But — Dubbey? You someway don't 
sound especially enthusiastic. Aren't you glad 
about it ? Don't you want to go ? " 

"Of course I am glad. Sweet, if you are, 
and of course I want to go." 

But, " I wonder — I wonder — " he mused, 
as he watched Peggy-Mary hippity-hop down 
the path. 

Instead of staying where they were said, as 
well behaved words should do, those " I won- 
ders " must have skipped down the path after 
Peggy-Mary and attached themselves to her 
vocabulary. For, three evenings later, as she 
and Dubbey were walking from the big lodge 
towards Peggy-Mary's cabin they popped out 
and repeated themselves. " I wonder — " 
mused Peggy-Mary, " I wonder — " 

" What is the matter with Rockaway this 
season?" supplemented the Judge. 
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" You have noticed it too? " inquired Peggy- 
Mary delightedly. 

It? " questioned the Judge, non-committal. 
Dull/' said Peggy-Mary, "right-down 
dull. I am so glad that Timothy is away en- 
joying himself and not here. I'd be ill with 
mortification if he had come here this season, 
after all my glowing descriptions. Do you 
think they do it on purpose, Dubbey ? " 

" Do what on purpose, Pet ? " 

" Call me Miss Albright all the time instead 
of Mrs. Douglas." 

" Oh, no, I'm sure not. You see you have 
been Miss Albright to them for three years, 
and Mrs. Douglas for not that many days." 

" Well, if they weren't stupid they would re- 
member. That's what I think." 

" Oh, now — " began the Judge. 

" Stupid ! " reiterated Peggy-Mary firmly. 

That was the beginning. It took four more 
days and a half of one night to accomplish 
the end. The Judge was awakened by a timid 
knocking on his door. 

"Who is there?" he called. 

" Me," came a quivering little voice from 
the outside. 

You, dear I " In just one instant the 
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Judge, wrapped crookedly in his dressing 
gown, opened the door to Peggy-Mary. 

" I*m too — too lonesome," she wailed, " and 
I can't go to sleep, and the owls hoot, and I 
got just scared to death down there in my 
cabin." 

He drew her inside and closed the door. 
She was enveloped in a dull-blue bathrobe, and 
from one of its side-pockets the heel of a 
man's slipper poked out. The Judge seized 
it : " You don't mean to say," he demanded, 
*' that some one has been prowling about your 
cabin? Where did you pick this up? " 

"Oh — that — " said Peggy-Mary, recover- 
ing the slipper and stuffing it back into her 
pocket guiltily, **that — is one of Timothy's. 
I brought it along just for — just for — fun." 

" I see," said the Judge, and laughed. 

" Don't laugh ! " urged Peggy-Mary almost 
hysterically. " Don't laugh I " 

The next minute the Judge would have 
taken oath that never in all his past life had 
he laughed ; never in all his life to come would 
he laugh. For what had been Peggy-Mary 
turned suddenly into a little heap of blue eider- 
down and sun^gold curls, right there at his 
feet, crying away as if it owned all the salty 
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tears in the world and had to be rid of 
them. 

The Judge folded up on the floor beside his 
girl and besought her frantically, wildly, to tell 
him all about it. To tell him all about it! 
Now — now — nowl To tell him all about 
it ! There — there — there ! 

" Too lonesome — Timothy — ** explained 
Peggy-Mary lucidly. 

The Judge arose and began a mysterious 
bumping about of a big loose-jointed screen. 

Peggy-Mary lifted her head, blew her little 
pink nose, and inquired whatever in the world 
was he doing. 

The judge grunted something which sounded 
like, " Fix it," and continued his struggle with 
the screen which persisted in flapping its sides 
shut. 

Peggy-Mary stared in amazement and then 
a tiny rainbow of laugh curved out, " Such 
an odd time to decide to rearrange your furni- 
ture, Dubbey." 

The Judge paused to explain that, if he could 
ever persuade that comfounded screen to stop 
collapsing he was going behind it to dress and 
then, of course, he was going to the telegraph 
station to send a telegram to Timothy. Other- 
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Wise, he was sure, Timothy would never for- 
give him. 

It took Peggy-Mary ten minutes to dissuade 
him. Ten minutes of protestings and plead- 
ings before the Judge finally left the animated 
screen leaning weakly against the wall and 
consented to understand that, really, all Peggy- 
Mary desired was to go home, the very first 
thing to-morrow. 

" But Timothy won't be at home, Sweet," he 
argued. 

" I suppose," mused Peggy-Mary, *' that I 
might do a lot of explainings about how his 
clothes will be there, hanging in a closet, and 
his pipe-rack in the den, and his books, and 
his ash-trays, and — all of his things. But I 
think that isn't it. When I am at home I be- 
lieve I sha'n't spend a minute crying in his 
clothes-closet or pondering over his pipe-rack. 
I think I'll just brace up and say, 'Thank 
goodness you are at home, and Timothy will 
soon be home, and don't be a goose ! * And I 
think I'll be happy — just waiting. You see, 
dear, the trouble with this place is that Tim- 
othy has never been here and never will be 
here. It gives it sort of a despairing aspect. 
You understand? " 
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Absolutely did the Judge understand. His 
specialty was understandings. 

So the next evening, a dripping rain- 
drenched evening, a veritable sob of an even- 
ing, he understood why Peggy-Mary refused 
to stop and have one of Delia's delicious quick 
suppers before she went up the hill to her bun- 
galow, where the servants were not expecting 
her, where the supper was practically sure 
to be inadequate, and where the cook was posi- 
tively sure to be cross. 

When their motor stopped in front of the 
bungalow no gleaming lights shone through 
the grey wetness to welcome them. The house 
was dark and looked entirely dreary and deso- 
late. 

" The servants are all out, I suppose," said 
Peggy-Mary in a voice which seemed to strive 
vainly for cheeriness. **I am glad I remem- 
bered my key." 

"Doesn't it give one a gone feeling?" she 
whispered, as she opened the door softly and 
she and Dubbey tiptoed into the hall. " It 
does," whispered Dubbey. Neither of them 
realised that they were whispering. Neither 
of them realised that they were tiptoeing. De- 
serted houses are like that. 
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Peggy-Mary felt along the wall for the light- 
switch. " It was right here when I left/' she 
whispered, ** but I suppose it has gone on some 
silly vacation. Shall we go into the den? It 
is easier to find a big door than it is to find a 
little button, and if I walk straight ahead in 
there I'll bump into the floor lamp." 

It is disconcerting to open a door, expecting 
to find darkness and coldness on the other side, 
and then to be met with a ruddy firelight glow, 
a friendly warmth, and the pungent odour of 
Turkish tobacco. 

" Gracious ! " gasped Peggy-Mary. 

Something very big jumped up from the 
chair in front of the fireplace and seized Peg- 
gy-Mary in its arms. It might have been a 
robber. It might have been a ghost. But it 
wasn't. It was merely Timothy. 

" But why? " questioned Peggy-Mary a few 
minutes later, holding tightly to Timothy's 
coat-buttons. **Why ever did you come 
home?" 

"Why did you?" teased Timothy. 

" Well," answered Peggy-Mary frankly, " I 
came home to wait for you. Did you come 
home to wait for me, too, dear ? " 

" No," said Timothy, " I did not." 
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"You did not?" echoed Peggy-Mary half- 
hurt, half-dismayed. " You flatted that, Tim- 
othy." She kissed him in the ear and laughed 
delightedly when he jumped. " Punishment," 
she explained. 

He pulled her from the arm of his chair 
down into his lap. " I came home to go and 
get you," he explained sternly. " I was going 
to leave for Rockaway in the morning." 

" Rockaway," observed Peggy-Mary, ** was 
exceptionally dull this year. Wasn't it, Dub- 
bey?" 

" Exceptionally," agreed Dubbey, with never 
a smile. 
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THEY sat alone in the library, the man 
who lived because Peggy-Mary lived, 
and the man who had begun life all over 
again when Peggy-Mary had said she loved 
him. 

It was winter-time and night-time in the 
world. Outside, the wind howled mocking; 
outside, the sky wept insistently; outside, the 
bare trees shuddered with cold ; outside, there 
was only a mist for a moon, as if, grown tired 
with looking on a rain-drenched, wind-swept, 
disconsolate world, it had pulled a veil across 
its face and gone to sleep for a while. 

Inside, there had been a live fire in the grate. 
But it had snarled itself, after sputtering spite- 
fully at the raindrops that had come down the 
chimney to annoy it, into a dead fire buried be- 
neath grey ashes. Inside, there was a single 
light, a reading-lamp with its stem bent too far 
down and with its shade on crookedly, so that 
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the light came out bleakly unshaded and rested 
on an ash-tray filled with half-smoked cigars 
and cigarettes. It seemed, almost, as if the 
light had sought this spot on purpose as the 
one sign of human occupancy in the room, be- 
cause, aside from it, the place was tidy, ser- 
vant-tidy, almost funeral-tidy. No book was 
out of place; no magazines here and there in- 
vitingly open; no sewing dropped for an in- 
stant to give the hands to somebody and then 
forgotten ; no chair pushed a bit closer to an- 
other chair — all of them were rigidly set and 
conspicuously empty. The very air seemed 
fixed in a mould of silence, so that one hesitated 
to send a word out into it to disturb it. 

How long Timothy Douglas, Peggy-Mary's 
husband, and Judge Van Slycke, Peggy-Mary's 
uncle, would have sat there quiet, had not the 
clock smashed into the silence with ten deter- 
mined strokes, nobody knows. But it did 
smash in with tones which seemed as hollow 
as the tolling of a church-bell. Before the 
last echo had died away Timothy spoke, his 
voice exactly matching the clock's voice. 

** It has been a week now — a week to-day," 
he said. 

The Judge jerked himself up in his chair 
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almost angrily. " Bless my soul, boy, you 
sound as if she were — dead I " he exclaimed. 

'Well — " began Timothy darkly. 

" Nonsense ! " interrupted the Judge. 
" Didn't she say in her note to you, and in her 
note to your mother, and in her note to me, 
that we must be sure she was very well and — " 
He halted abruptly. 

" Why don't you finish it? " jeered Timothy. 

" Happy," finished the Judge, not con- 
vincedly, simply defiantly. " Happy," thought 
the Judge, " Peggy-Mary happy away from 
her home and away from Timothy and from 
all of us." And visions of Peggy-Mary's hap- 
piness at Rockaway when she had tried the ex- 
periment of leaving Timothy for two weeks 
only, last October, arose and confronted him 
and leered at him mockingly. 

" Do you suppose," began Timothy, just in 
time to save the silence from becoming set 
again, " do you suppose. Judge, that those 
notes might have been written under compul- 
sion?" 

Once more the Judge interrupted, almost 
angrily, " We have gone over that and into it 
and under it and proved it to be baseless." 

" But there must be some reason 1 " 
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" She asked us to wait for her and trust her 
and believe in her and not hunt for any rea- 
sons. Knowing her as we do, my boy, it 
doesn't seem to me that is such a very big 
request for her to make." But the right-up- 
f rom-the-heart sigh, the hopeless hurting sigh 
which finished his words belied them and said 
that of all the big things Peggy-Mary had ever 
asked, since she had come to him a wee flower- 
like baby years ago, this thing she asked now 
was the biggest and the hardest of all. 

In through the curtained doorway came a 
voice, a splendidly modulated voice, an almost 
perfect imitation of a merry voice, asking, 
" But where are you men ? " 

" Here, Mrs. Douglas." The Judge arose. 
" Won't you come in ? " 

"Here? In the dark? May we have a 
little more light? I'm afraid I'll trip over 
something in this gloom." Without waiting 
for an answer she pressed the light-switch. 
The bright room seemed more desolate than 
the shadowed room had been. "And you 
have let the fire go out, you two sillies 1 " she 
said, as if she were finishing a sentence, not 
as if she had begun one. 
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" There is a fire in the furnace," suggested 
the Judge. 

" Peggy-Mary used to say," responded Mrs. 
Douglas, "that a furnace fire might warm 
one's body, but only a hearth fire could warm 
a heart." 

" Peggy-Mary used to say," mocked Tim- 
othy, half sorrowfully, half irritably. 

Then no one said anything until the Judge 
remembered to ask, "Won't you sit down?" 

She would, in one of the primly placed 
chairs, rather too far away; and as she sat 
down she made the mistake of attempting a 
laugh. 

" Oh, don't. Mother ! " pleaded Timothy, all 
irritably by this time. 

** I suppose," she retorted, trying to hide 
with sarcasm the tender sorriness in her voice, 
" that we aren't any of us to laugh again imtil 
Peggy-Mary comes home ? " 

" There's nothing to laugh about," Timothy 
contended. 

" I was laughing about you and Judge Van 
Slycke," Mrs. Douglas explained, " sitting 
here in the dark like two love-sick schoolgirls, 
mooning away. The trouble is, Timothy, you 
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have lived here in this hopelessly conventional 
West until you are hopelessly conventional 
and provincial too, I believe. Now on the 
Continent — " 

" It is done very often," Timothy caught up 
his mother's sentence and finished it wrath- 
f ully. ** Oh, yes ! I suppose it is quite the 
ordinary thing over there for a wife to go 
away suddenly and not tell her husband where 
she went, nor when she'll be back, nor why she 
went, nor — nor — a precious thing about 
it?" 

" She said she would be back before too 
many months, and she said she was going be- 
cause she loved us and it seemed best," de- 
fended the Judge. 

It was an ugly thing to do, but Timothy did 
it. He grunted, a loud, disgusted, incredulous 
grunt. 

" Timothy's mistake," Mrs. Douglas di- 
rected her remarks exclusively to the Judge, 
'' is the usual, married, masculine mistake. 
He regards Peggy-Mary simply as wife. He 
forgets that she is as much the girl and woman 
Peggy-Mary as she ever was. To him, since 
his marriage, there are four sexes instead of 
two : men, women, husbands, and wives. But, 
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thank fortune, Peggy-Mary doesn't make the 
same mistake/' 

"Oh, you don't know. You don't under- 
stand Peggy-Mary," interrupted Timothy 
rudely. 

" No, you don't understand Peggy-Mary," 
echoed the Judge politely. 

Perhaps there is something more annoying 
than for a woman to be told she does not 
understand, but nobody knows what it is. 
Particularly is it annoying when she is posi- 
tive that she does understand much better than 
any one else does. 

" No ? However, I believe that I happen to 
understand at least why Peggy-Mary went 
away, which is more than either of you under- 
stand." 

" Well, then, tell us," ordered Timothy. 

His mother stared at him amazedly. " Tim- 
othy, I am very sure I have never known you 
to be as rude as you are of late." 

" Tell us your reason," ordered Timothy 
again. 

'* I had meant not to tell you," began Mrs. 
Douglas, "but it seems to me now that you 
might as well know that Peggy-Mary and I 
saw you taking that actress to luncheon." 
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" I have never taken an actress to luncheon 
in my life," stated Timothy flatly. 

"Timothy!" Mrs. Douglas's words fairly 
quivered with shocked surprise. " At the Ar- 
cadian Grille, two weeks ago yesterday, Peggy- 
Mary and I saw you with Mina Montgcxn- 
ery. 

"Oh, good lord!" groaned Timothy dis- 
gustedly. 

" I wanted to stop," his mother continued, 
"but Peggy-Mary was late for an appoint- 
ment and she said you seemed to be busy over 
some plan or something of the sort, and made 
me hurry on." 

" Of course she did," agreed Timothy 
heartily, " and she saw the plans, and that is 
the last thought she ever gave to it. If she 
had given another thought she would have 
asked me about it." 

" Do I gather," questioned the Judge rather 
weakly, " that you did not tell her about it? " 

" I didn't, as I remember. It was simply a 
piece of the day's work to me. Miss Mont- 
gomery is building a theatre; Peggy-Mary 
knew that. She is a tremendously busy 
woman, and a very fine woman, too, by the 
way. She wanted me to explain something 
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about the plans to her; it was Wednesday, 
matinee-day, so she asked me to bring her the 
plans during the luncheon hour. I did. That 
was all there was to it. If you had noticed a 
little more closely. Mother, you would have 
seen that there was only service for one. I 
didn't order my luncheon there. Stayed 
twenty minutes, perhaps, explained the point 
she was doubtful about, and went away." 

" And a week later Peggy-Mary went away," 
supplemented Mrs. Douglas. 

" That's a nit-wit idea, nothing else. If 
Peggy-Mary had given the matter a second 
thought, she would have asked me about it, 
straight. Anyway," he appealed to the Judge, 
" she isn't at all jealous, is she?" 

"Not at all," lied the Judge. And then, 
after a few moments of silence, " Tea-tray," 
he murmured. 

" What's that? " from Timothy. 

" Oh, no, thank you," from Mrs. Douglas ; 
" it is too late for tea, it keeps me awake. I 
must be going now. I told Arnold I must run 
over for just a minute to try to cheer you 
foolish men up a bit — * Be good to my men 
and keep them happy'" (Mrs. Douglas was 
quoting from Peggy-Mary's note to her), " you 
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know. But I am afraid I am not succeeding 
very well. Coming with me, son? Thank 
you. Good-night, Judge Van Slycke — good- 
night — don't worry." 

Though the Judge had risen, and though his 
lips had bade his guests a genial good-evening, 
his mind had scarcely realised that they were 
leaving. And that was no wonder, because his 
mind was fourteen years away with a little 
golden-curled Peggy-Mary Girl and a little 
white-curled Teatray dog. 

He had been trying to think of the dog's 
name and had remembered it suddenly when 
he had said, ** Tea-tray," some minutes before. 

Next best to her Dubbey, and next best to 
the nice black cook named Delia who baked 
nice brown cookies, Peggy-Mary had loved her 
Teatray dog. And for many months Teatray 
had seemingly loved P^gy-Mary next best to 
no one, had loved her very best of all. But there 
came the dreadful day when for two whole 
play-time hours Teatray had transferred his 
affections to a grimy little boy who had come 
to climb trees with Peggy-Mary. When the 
two hours were over, and the little boy had 
gone back down the road again to where he 
lived, Peggy-Mary had given Teatray a bath, 
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dried him with soft towels, combed out his 
white curls, and decorated him with a big 
pink bow. And then she had carried him 
down the road and presented him, in all his 
cleanliness, to the little boy, " to keep." And 
then she had come up the road home again 
and had grieved as only children can grieve 
for days and days and days. Never, from 
fourteen years ago until now, had Peggy- 
Mary owned another dog. And Timothy had 
asked the Judge to say that she was not jeal- 
ous. Yet — yet — her note had not sounded 
like that. 

He took it out of his pocket and reread it 
— not because he did not know it, word for 
word and line by line, in his heart, but be- 
cause he liked to look at those words Peggy- 
Mary had written, just for him. 

" Dubbey dear?" the curled question-mark 
carried with it the queer, wistful, asking-for- 
attention tone which Peggy-Mary put into 
those words sometimes, " I am going away 
for what I am afraid will seem like a too long 
time for all of us. But I am going away well 
and happy, and I am coming home again well 
and happier. I am going away because I love 
you all so much, and that is the reason I am 
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coming home again, before too many months 

— because I love you all — so much. And 
because I know you all love me like that, I 
know you will believe me when I say I am 
doing the best thing to do. I know you won't 
hunt for reasons, nor for me, when I ask you 
not to. I know you will trust me, as you al- 
ways have, and believe in me, as you always 
have, and not think it too unkind of me to 
ask you to do that hardest of all thihgs to do 

— wait. Never before in all my life, dear, 
have I realised what a great big wonderful 
thing love is. To know, as I know now, that 
I can do this thing which to other people 
would seem like a foolish thing, a selfish, even 
a wrong thing to do, and, as I do it, be confi- 
dent that you who love me, though you can't 
understand at all, will be knowing that it must 
be wise and best — Oh, Dubbey ! It is too, 
too great to talk about. I don't deserve so 
much trust, I know, but I have it. I love 
you. Peggy-Mary." 

Slowly the Judge folded the paper. Slowly 
he unfolded it again and smiled at the firmly 
crossed " t's " and at the smooth round writ- 
ing, and at the unassuming capital letters, and 
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at the odd way her words had of breaking 
themselves into pieces ; " It looks like her 
voice," he mused, and then started and real- 
ised that the telephone on the desk in the cor- 
ner had been jingling querulously for some 
minutes. 

He answered it, and Timothy's voice came 
to him, "Judge, I have been reading Peggy- 
Mary's note again and — I'm ashamed of 
myself." 
" So have I. So am I," answered the Judge. 
" She has only asked us to wait." 
" Only to wait," achoed the Judge. 
" And that is all I am going to do." 
" It is all we must do." 
All we should want to do." 
All we should want to do," echoed the 
Judge again. 

A long silence and then, ** Good night ! " 
" Good night, my boy, good night ! " 
The kindest thing of all, after that, was 
that the world kept right on turning around, 
turning from to-day into to-morrow; from 
this week into next week, from this month 
into next month, until it had turned from a 
cry-baby winter into a smiling summer, as 
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if it knew that nothing brings so great a 
heart-hope as a new day, a new month, a new 
season. 

The hardest thing of all, after that, was 
that the world kept right on showing its beau- 
ties; wearing its sunrises in the morning and 
its sunsets in the evening; painting its cloud 
pictures; bending its rainbows; flaunting its 
colours ; shining its stars, as if it did not know 
that nothing brings so great a heart-hurt as a 
beauty unshared. 

The strangest thing of all, after that, Tim- 
othy vaguely put into words early one even- 
ing when he and his mother and father and 
the Judge were walking through the Judge's 
rose-garden, clipping off faded flowers, pick- 
ing some of the finest of the fresh ones, talk- 
ing about the roses and the day. 

"Isn't it odd?" he remarked. "Here we 
are, all doing and saying the same things we 
might be doing and saying if Peggy-Mary were 
sitting right up there in the house." 

" Odd ? " mused the Judge. He did not in- 
tend it to be a question, but Mrs. Douglas 
thought he did, so, 

" He means," she explained, " that no mat- 
ter how many big things happen, or stop, the 
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little trivial every-day things seem always 
to go on just the same. Wasn't that what 
you meant, son ? " 

" I see," said Timothy's father ; " he means 
that, though all Europe may be at war, every 
one has to keep on brushing their teeth and 
washing behind their ears every day, just the 
same." He said that not because he thought 
it at all clever, but because he wanted to 
change the subject. During the past months 
he had become most adept at subject chang- 
ing. He had done it to the best of his ability 
each time Peggy-Mary had been mentioned 
when Timothy or when the Judge was about. 

But Mrs. Douglas laughed because she 
loved her husband. The Judge laughed be- 
cause, since Mrs. Douglas had, it seemed a 
polite thing to do. Timothy laughed because 
a ruffled pink rose, right there, had once owned 
a twin sister which Peggy-Mary — No mat- 
ter, there was something in his throat that it 
was better to send out as a laugh. 

What happened then was that the love 
laugh and the kind laugh and the brave laugh 
joined hands and sped out away from the 
garden to see what good thing they could find 
to do. 
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Laughs are like that, you know. Never a 
real one goes out into the world to be 
wasted. Some of them break themselves into 
smiles and light on people's sad faces and 
make them happy faces; and some of them 
find their way into cold hearts and warm them ; 
and some of them bring back memories; and 
some of them take away hurts; but each of 
them, always, is useful. Try it sometimes, if 
you don't believe. Send one of your best 
sincere laughs into a crowd and see what it 
does. 

These three went straight as a sunbeam 
shaft to the shadowy veranda where, sitting 
all alone, was a small person with golden curls 
and sky-blue eyes. Before they came she had 
been feeling a bit of stranger; a bit dfecon- 
solate; a bit left out of things. But when 
they greeted her she seized them and thrust 
them in a safe-keeping place and jumped up 
from her chair and ran away, as fast as she 
could run to carry them back to their owners. 
And, just ahead of her, she sent a thrilling, 
sweet, happy laugh of her own to greet 
them. 

They heard the laugh and they heard a 
scurry of skirts and they heard a pat-patter 
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of feet and they turned and held out their 
arms to Peggy-Mary. 

"Oh, you dear, dear people! To be all 
laughing in the rose-garden when I came 
home. Could anything in the big world have 
been so nice?" 

She went into Timothy's arms and stayed 
for an instant. She went into Dubbey's arms 
and stayed for another instant. She went into 
Timothy's mother's arms, and into Timothy's 
father's arms, and had started in all over 
again with Timothy before any one said a 
word excepting, " Peggy-Mary ! " or some 
nicer word than that which meant Peggy- 
Mary. And then, 

" I went home," she said, " and nobody was 
there. Then I came down here, and nobody 
was here. And I was just wondering 
whether, maybe, you were all mad at me — " 

" Mad at you ! " a chorus from the four. 

"And I wondered — " 

" But why didn't you let us know you were 
ccMning? " another chorus. 

" Because I wanted it to be a surprise. And 
it will be — a big surprise. Shall we go up 
to our home now and let me tell all about it? 
It's too long to tell standing up." 
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"Why not here at my home, Sweet: it is 
so much closer?" suggested the Judge. 

But no, what Peggy-Mary had to tell could 
not, it seemed, be told in any place at all but 
in her own home. So not one word of it was 
told until they had all climbed out of the mo- 
tor-car which had carried them up the hill 
and were all seated around P^gy-Mary on 
the bungalow's veranda. 

"It's quite a long story," b^;an Peggy- 
Mary apologetically. " Til have to b^;in 
away way back." 

"If you could, sweetheart," interposed 
Timothy, " just tell us where you have been, 
first, and why you went away ? " 

" I've been in Townsville, California," 
agreed Peggy-Mary, "but the why has to be 
a long story, it absolutely has to be." 

Not one of them had ever heard of Towns- 
ville, California. So the Judge suggested, in 
a rather pointed way, with rather a pointed 
look at Timothy, that they keep quiet and al- 
low Peggy-Mary to tell her story as she 
pleased. 

With a kiss-smothered suggestion that she 

hurry, Timothy consented, and Peggy-Mary 

began again. 
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" One day last winter," she said, " I didn't 
tell any of you, because I didn't want you to 
worry, but — just for no reason at all I 
fainted on the street. Oh, please," — in pro- 
test at the storm of exclamations and ques- 
tions which followed this announcement — 
" please won't you not interrupt until I finish? 
I'm in such a hurry to — to get it told." 

It was the Judge who suggested that, no 
matter what, they should all agree to sit per- 
fectly silent until Peggy-Mary had finished. 
It was Dubbey who got a kiss for the sugges- 
tion before Peggy-Mary picked up the story 
again with " — and when it was over I went 
straight from the drug-store to see Doctor 
Seward because, to tell true, I found faint- 
ing about like that just too annoying. 

"At first I only laughed at what Doctor 
Seward told me, because it didn't seem to mat- 
ter a bit. He said I had some sort of val- 
vular heart-trouble, not organic, simply val- 
vular, which corrected itself usually — what- 
ever that may mean — only I could never 
stand any big shock of any sort. Of course 
I told him that didn't matter because, most 
probably, I'd never have to stand any big 
shock at all. But then — then, after a while, 
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I found out that what he was meaning did mat- 
ter, mattered more than I knew an)rthing could 
matter, mattered bigger — bigger than love 
is big." 

" Oh-oh-oh — dear little girl!" It was 
from Mrs. Douglas that these words came, 
and every " o " was the ** o " in sorry, and 
the " I's " were the " I's " in love. And be- 
cause she had spoken each word so tenderly 
and had freighted them so with sympathy 
and understanding, Peggy-Mary supposed the 
men understood like that, too, and went on. 

" It was too big and bad to believe," she 
said, " and it made everjrthing else in the 
world too little to notice. So I wouldn't be- 
lieve it, and I begged and begged him not to 
tell Timothy. But he said he would tell, 
surely, unless I'd promise to tell, because he 
hadn't brought me into this world, as he did, 
only to let me go out of it again through 
negligence." 

If it had been da)rtime instead of shadow- 
time, any one could have seen that, at last, 
the men did understand, ior, as P^gy-Mary 
finished this sentence they, each of them, put 
on a mask. Timothy's mask was perfect hap- 
piness, the Judge's mask was entire satisfac- 
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tion, and Mr. Douglas' mask was jocular in- 
difference ; and not one of the masks but was 
too frail to hide the big sorry disappointment 
underneath it. 

" But at last I did persuade him to promise 
that he would not say one word to Timothy, 
or to any of you, until I came home from a 
long trip I was going to take. I had decided, 
right there, to take it, you see. So he prom- 
isedy and I went away, and now I've come 
back and can tell because — because," — surely 
that could not be a ripple of fun that was try- 
ing to show itself in Peggy-Mary's sad little 
voice — ** I thought none of you would mind 
so much, if on my trip, I got a real baby and 
brought him home to have right here with us, 
just the same as ours, when — you had to 
hear the bad news." 

" Do you mean, dear," and Timothy's voice 
was nearly stem, " that you have been away 
all this time, and let us worry as we have, sim- 
ply to adopt a baby? There is a baby-home 
here, and we could have advertised — " 

Peggy-Mary jumped suddenly to her feet. 
" Come and see him," she urged. 

Silently they followed her into the hall and 
up the stairs and into a room where, lying in 
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the very centre of a big white bed, was a wee 
bundle of baby. 

" Sh-h-h," warned Peggy-Mary. 

Every one, " Sh-h-h'd " satisfactorily, too 
satisfactorily, in fact, because no one could 
think of anything at all to say. 

Finally, " Jolly looking little chap," said Mr. 
Douglas. 

" He seems to be quite a nice child," said 
Mrs. Douglas, but with a woful amount of 
condescension and a woful lack of interest in 
her voice. 

The Judge said nothing. Timothy said 
nothing. The knowledge that, merely for 
this particular mite of baby, when the world 
held so many babies just as good, Peggy-Mary 
had allowed them to go through all these 
months of unnecessary worry seemed to crowd 
any other thoughts out of their minds. 

"Yes?" said Peggy-Mary, and as she 
raised her head the Judge noticed with a pang 
that, under her sky-blue eyes were grey twi- 
light shadows, and Timothy noticed with a 
wrenching hurt that her rose-pink cheeks were 
very white and were wearing hollows where 
had worn dimples. "Yes? I hoped you'd 
think that way. Do you think it would be 
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nice to name him Timothy Albright Douglas? 
Then his initals would spell * tad/ you see, and 
we could call him that until he grows up some, 
because such a long name would be too big 
when he's so little/' 

"A very good idea/' said the Judge, with 
no enthusiasm at all. 

" I think it is," answered Peggy-Mary. 
And then, forgive her for stooping and pick- 
ing up the baby, very gently so as not to 
waken him, and stepping away from the 
others so that she and he might have the very 
centre of the stage; forgive her for tipping 
her chin up, almost impudently; forgive her 
because, then, she said : " You see, he has a 
right to that name. I thought you'd all know 
the minute you looked at him. He's the very 
image of Timothy and — he — isn't an 
adopted baby at all. He is ours — really and 
truly." 

Timothy reached her first. And, after that, 
none of the others could reach her for he 
picked her up as easily as she picked up the 
baby and carried them out of the room and 
ran down the hall into another room, and 
shut the door and locked it in three excited 
protesting faces. 
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" And so," finished Peggy-Mary, after quite 
a many minutes, " you understand now, don't 
you, dear? I knew that day when the doc- 
tor told me. He didn't of course. Oh, won't 
he be surprised, won't he feel silly when we 
jeer ! " She paused for a delighted titter and 
then went on soberly : " But I couldn't bear to 
think of you and Dubbey having to go through 
all those months with such a big fear and 
worry. I knew it couldn't be true, it was too 
bad to be true. Only — I knew you and 
Dubbey wouldn't think it wasn't true, and I 
knew Dr. Seward would frighten you just to 
pieces. I had heard about that Twilight Sleep 
place in California, so — " 

" But, dearest, why didn't you write and 
let us know at least where you were? We 
wouldn't have come for you. Honey, if you 
had asked us not to." 

" Oh, Timmy, if you knew how I wanted 
to! I wrote you letters every day and every 
night, almost, but I didn't dare send them. 
For one reason, I was afraid you'd find out 
about Townsville if you knew I was there. 
But the biggest reason was that — well, dear, 
I couldn't have stood to be hearing how you 
were missing me and wanting me. There 
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were plenty of times when a letter from you, 
or a letter from Dubbey, would have brought 
me right straight home. I knew when I de- 
cided, up there in the doctor's office, that it 
would have to be all or nothing. And I knew 
it would be so much easier during the waiting 
months for you people to have to be a little 
unhappy about something you didn't under- 
stand, than it would be to have you wretched 
with dread over something you did under- 
stand. It didn't seem fair that our biggest 
joy should have to come to us down the path 
of fear — I was afraid it would even make 
him less welcome." 

" But you — you — " stammered Timothy, 
"you little thing, had to bear it all alone! 
The fear — the dread — " 

" Fear and dread, dear? Why not for one 
single minute was I afraid. I knew all the 
time that I would come back to you with him, 
just as I have come back. And there wasn't 
any dread because I knew it would be beau- 
tiful, — just as it was. I was lonely, of course, 
but happy, too, all the time, because at last I 
had a chance to do a big something for you 
and Dubbey, a right something that might show 
just a little how much I loved — " 
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"A big thing! A right thing! Oh, little 
Peggy-Mary-Mother," and of a sudden she 
wasn't in Timothy's arms because he was at 
her feet. " I'm afraid I can't grovel gfracc- 
f uUy," he choked, " but I have to try." And 
the toe of each of Peggy-Mary's bronze slip- 
pers was decorated with a kiss. 

"Oh, Timmy, Timmy! Please, please 
don't — " 

Through the locked door boomed a voice, 
a voice which belonged to Mr. Douglas. " We 
have waited an hour," it said, " and we wait 
no longer. I have an ax. I'll give you imtil 
I count three, Timothy, to open that door. 
One—" 

Peggy-Mary flew to the door, imlocked it, 
and opened it wide. 

Straight past Peggy-Mary they all rushed, 
straight to the bed where lay the baby, asleep 
again. 

" By Jove, he does look like Timothy, or 
will — " from Mr. Douglas. 

"He is only three weeks old," explained 
Peggy-Mary. 

"Three weeks! He is as large as a child 
of three months I " from the Judge. 

"Ooo-ooo-ooo — " crooned Mrs. Douglas, 
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leaning longingly over the baby, and then, 
" not simply because he is ours — quite aside 
from that, really — for three weeks old he is 
the finest baby I have ever seen in all my life." 



THE END 



or .^ 
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